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PASTORALIA 
Modern Need of the Spiritual Ministry 


The most neglected thing in modern life is the soul. Whilst the 
body in every respect is made the object of solicitous care, the soul 
is left to starve. Philosophers of every description complain of the 
externalization and overmechanization of life, with the attendant 
fierce demands on vital energy and the accelerated rhythm of activ- 
ity which thrust into the background the needs of the spiritual self 
within us. The restiveness so typical of the living generation is the 
symptom of the torturing uneasiness of a soul-hunger that is not 
being appeased. It is a sad fact that even the non-Catholic pulpit 
of today is doing little to satisfy man’s spiritual hunger. The 
watered version of Christianity which it offers lacks the necessary 
substance to sustain the spiritual life. Of the great multitude out- 
side of the Catholic Fold we may again say what was said of the 
poor of Christ’s age: ““And seeing the multitudes He had compas- 
sion on them; because they were distressed and lying like sheep that 
have no shepherd.”* 

Care of the many souls who are spiritually impoverished, under- 
nourished and diseased is the urgent and imperative need of our 
days. These souls may be lying outside our gates, but that cannot 
prevent us from bestowing upon them the loving care which will 
nurse them back to a healthy spiritual life. Do we not heal the 
broken bodies of those who are not of the Fold? How, then, can 
we be reluctant to minister to their spiritual wants? The spiritual 
ministry by which we serve them may not be required by our official 
duty, but it is surely demanded by the law of Christian charity. 
Our pastoral care, then, must be extended to those many distressed 


1 Matt. ix. 36. 
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and straying sheep that have no shepherds to lead them to rich and 
green pastures. If we seek authentic warrant for this conclusion, 
we can find it in the laws of the Church. Ordinarily, of course, 
Canon Law bears only upon the members of the Church and de- 
fines their mutual relations. When the Canon Law, therefore, sets 
forth the duties of a pastor, it naturally will speak only of his duties 
towards the members of his flock, for only to these is he bound 
by a legal tie. There is, however, a paragraph which looks at his 
duties from a higher point of view and lifts them out of the legal 
sphere into that of charity. In connection with our theme the para- 
graph is of tremendous significance and confirms what we have been 
saying concerning the larger aspects of the pastoral ministry. It 
reads: “Ordinarii locorum et parochi acatholicos, in suis dicecesibus 
et parceciis degentes, commendatos sibi in Domino habeant.’* Ex- 
plicitly, in these words the Church recommends the non-Catholics 
who live within the jurisdiction of his office to the loving care of 
the pastor. Accordingly, the pastor who restricts his ministry to 
the members of his parish has not caught the spirit of the Church 
and is not in harmony with her intentions. 

A well-known textbook of Canon Law offers the following com- 
mentary on the Canon just quoted: “Propagatio evangelii per se ad 
provinciam pertinet Sedis que etiam hac ratione dicitur Apostolica. 
Quare in territoriis ubi non sunt Ordinarii locorum, universa mis- 
sionum cura apud acatholicos ei reservatur. Ubi autem sunt Ordi- 
narii locorum vel etiam parochi, vult idem canon ut sibi in Domino 
commendatos habeant acatholicos in suis dicecesibus et parceciis 
degentes. His itaque verbis quasi missio Apostolica Ordinariis et 
parochis concreditur, qua meliore et efficaciore quam poterant ratione 
conversionem acatholicorum procurent. Damnanda igitur fuerit 
socordia, qua fovendis catholicis contenti, omne studium revocandi 
acatholicos deponerent. Quia tamen, pro adjunctis, variant modi 
possibilies prudenter adhibendi, ideo Codex, circumspecte utitur voce 
generali commendatos sibi in Domino habeant acatholicos, ita ut 


ipsum vocabulum conversionis evitetur.”* Commenting on the same 
subject Dr. Guido Cocchi writes: “Cum vera fides sit summum 


2 “Ordinaries and pastors should regard the non-Catholics living in their dioceses 
as their wards in Jesus Christ” (Canon 1350). 


8 Vermeersch-Creusen, “Epitome Juris Canonici” (Rome). 
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bonum, semper et maxime fuit cordi Ecclesiz divinum Evangelium 
omnibus patefacere, cum hoc ad suam missionem et catholicitatis 
notam apprime pertineat; preterea Episcopi sunt successores Apos- 
tolorum et ideo missionarii ex nativo suo jure et officio, et quidem 
a potestatibus civilibus plane independentes. Codex Pastoribus ani- 
marum prescribit modum agendi cum acatholicis sive in territoriis 
in quibus adsunt Ordinarii locorum iuxta communem hierarchiam, 
sive in territoriis in quibus hi desunt. In primo casu, prescribitur 
ut Ordinarii locorum et parochi acatholicos, in suis dicecesibus et 
parceciis degentes, commendatos sibi in Domino habeant; prescribi- 
tur nempe ut: sive orationibus, cum oratio magis quam przdicatio 
conversiones obtineat, sive, data occasione, prudenter utantur mediis 
quibus ad ovile Christi acatholici alliciantur, ex.g., per diffusionem 
opusculorum habita ratione intellectualis conditionis illorum.”* 

In spite of the extremely cautious wording of the Canon to avoid 
the reproach of proselytism, its meaning is perfectly clear. The 
Church in it imposes upon bishops and pastors the duty to interest 
themselves in the spiritual welfare of non-Catholics residing within 
their respective territories and to make every reasonable effort to 
bring them to the True Faith. Upon this broad foundation Pas- 
toral Theology can build. In view of the attitude of the Church 
it is not surprising that writers on pastoral topics take it for granted 
that the pastor has real duties towards non-Catholics and that he 
must include them in his spiritual ministry. This conviction is re- 
flected in the following passage: “My son, thus speaketh the Lord 
to the priests of the whole world: ‘Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.’ For ‘God will have all men 
to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ Since, 
according to God’s holy intention, your work as a priest is not lim- 
ited to Catholics only, but must necessarily extend to persons of all 
other beliefs, it cannot be a matter of indifference what attitude you 
assume towards them. As far as lies in your power, you must take 
the greatest pains not to repel them in any way, but rather to attract 


4“Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici,” Liber III, De Rebus. We add 
what Father Joannes B. Ferreres, S.J., says on the subject: “Ubi hierarchia catho- 
lica constituta est, Ordinarii locorum et parochi acatholicos, in suis dicecesibus et 
parceciis degentes, commendatos sibi in Domino habere debent, et curare de illorum 
conversione precibus fundendis adhibendisque aliis artibus, ut contionibus, col- 
lationibus, etc., quas suggerunt prudentia, caritas studiumque flagrans animarum” 
(“Institutiones Canonicae”), 
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them and make them susceptible of and well disposed towards 
truth.’”® 

There are others who hold that it is incumbent on the pastor to 
help in a spiritual way the non-Catholics within the confines of his 
parish. Father Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D., makes a very 
strong plea: “It is a truism to say that ardent zeal, the apostolic 
spirit, the missionary longing to spread Christ’s true Gospel is, or 
at least should be, a characteristic of every cleric ordained to the 
ministry of God’s altar. To the parish priest in the most Protes- 
tant town or village in the United States, not less than to the foreign 
missionary in Africa, India, or China, are applicable the words of 
St. James: ‘My brethren, if any of you err from the truth, and one 
convert him; he must know that he who causeth a sinner to be con- 
verted from the error of his way, shall save his soul from death, 
and shall cover a multitude of sins.’ In all probability there is no 
Catholic parish in this country in which may not be found more 
than one or two non-Catholics whom a little effort on the part of 
the pastor would speedily bring into the Church. . . . Christ’s com- 
mission, ‘Go ye into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,’ cannot be restricted in our day either to the workers in 
the foreign mission field or to the preachers of missions to non- 
Catholics here at home; it is binding, in some degree at least, on 
all those who have received from Him the transcendent powers of 
offering Mass and forgiving sins. That a goodly number of our 
American clergy recognize the reality of this obligation and consis- 
tently strive to fulfil it, is made evident by the muster-roll of con- 
verts credited to many of our dioceses from year to year. Hundreds 
of our pastors, more especially those in our larger towns and cities, 
habitually have under instruction classes of non-Catholics number- 
ing from two or three to a dozen or a score. Here and there 
throughout the country is found an exceptionally zealous priest 
whose efforts for the conversion of his separated brethren meet with 
almost phenomenal success, or success which seems phenomenal to 
other clerics who either do not have, or do not profit by, the same 
opportunities of increasing the number of their parishioners. 
Granting that conditions vary considerably in different parts of the 


5T. Slater, S.J., and A. Rauch, S.J., “Rules of Life for the Pastor of Souls” 
(New York City). 
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country, that the Protestant soil is in some of our States hard and 
sterile, while in others it is rich and fertile; granting, too, that the 
aptitude to influence non-Catholics and gradually win them first to 
take a sympathetic interest in our religion and finally to embrace 
it, is notably less marked in some priests than in others, it may 
still be questioned whether a pastor who has exercised his ministry 
for ten or fifteen or twenty years without having to his credit a 
single convert to the faith, can flatter himself that he has done his 
full duty in the accomplishment of the second of the two great com- 
mandments: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Lack of 
opportunity and lack of natural dispositions for the work may count 
for something in his failure to make conversions; but it will be 
profitable for him to probe his inner consciousness and inquire 
whether another factor in the failure has not been his lack of zeal.’”* 
Indeed, it will be very advisable for such a one to do some honest 
heart-searching, particularly since the fact is well established that 
success in making converts is not conditioned on extraordinary men- 
tal abilities but depends chiefly on genuine zeal for the salvation of 
souls, on patience and other moral qualities which are not beyond 
the attainment of anyone who seriously strives. The very term, 
apostolic labors, suggests this abundantly. 


SouLS IN DISTRESS 


The number of souls hopelessly buffeted about on the sea of life 
in our days is legion. Spiritual shipwreck is a common phenome- 
non. The frequency of mental breakdown, the inability to face 
with courage the blows of fortune, the hectic pursuit of pleasure, 


® “Sacerdotal Safeguards” (Notre Dame, Ind.). In the same place the experi- 
enced author refutes an objection that might come to the lips of some who are 
anxious to justify themselves. “To insist,” he writes, “as such a pastor is likely 
to do, that the spiritual care of the Catholic flock specifically entrusted to his 
ministrations engrosses all his time and energy, that he has quite enough to do in 
looking after his own people without adding the supererogatory work of evan- 
gelizing outsiders, is to make what at first blush may appear a thoroughly com- 
mon-sense statement; but on examination it will be found that, while the state- 
ment contains something of truth, it holds a good deal more of fallacy. The 
implication that zeal in convert-making connotes any measure of neglect of a 
priest’s parishioners is altogether erroneous, is so fallacious in fact that in nine 
cases out of ten the true connotation is the direct antithesis of that implied. Al- 
most invariably the priest who is unusually successful in winning those ‘without 
the walls’ to enter the Church is a pastor noted for his spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotedness to his flock, an exemplary cleric in his habitual bearing and 
conduct, a never-failing friend of the poor and unfortunate, a frequent visitor 
to the sick and the afflicted, a wise and patient counsellor to those in difficulties, 
a veritable spiritual father to all those entrusted to his spiritual charge.” 
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the wild scramble for the goods of this earth, the prevalence of 
crimes of impulsiveness, the rapid growth of the criminal class, 
the disconcerting increase in juvenile delinquency and the oft-re- 
peated matrimonial tragedies and scandals, all are indicative of 
souls that have lost their spiritual anchorage and are swept away 
to destruction. From the depths of a thousand souls arises the 
poignant cry for spiritual aid. Hence a modern psychologist very 
pertinently remarks: “The desire for spiritual care has not died in 
the souls of our times; on the contrary, it has become particularly 
acute but the church of today is not able to satisfy it.”’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, agencies of various kinds have been set up to meet the 
actual demand for spiritual care. Popular newspapers are running 
a department to which the readers bring their ethical and spiritual 
problems for solution. A casual reading of this department will 
convince us of the pathetic helplessness and also of the sincerity of 
the inquirers. The psychoanalytical clinic, enjoying quite a vogue 
in large as well as small cities, is nothing but an attempt to pro- 
vide with spiritual guidance souls that are oppressed and distressed. 
Manifestly, then, there is a real demand for spiritual care. 

Pastoral Theology will endeavor to impress the candidate for the 
priesthood with this deplorable condition of so many modern souls, 
and inspire him with an ardent desire to minister to their spiritual 
needs. It will try to widen the range of vision of the young priest 
so that his eyes will perceive not only those who are within the 
Fold but also the multitudes without the gates. More than ever 
the parish priest of our days must be mission-minded, and it is the 
office of Pastoral Theology to inoculate him with the apostolic 
spirit. No work, it must be understood, is closer to the heart of 
the Church. For souls the priest will be held responsible and for 
nothing else. Let a young priest enter upon his career with the 
profound conviction that the care of souls is his one great concern, 
and we need not fear that he will neglect the work of convert- 
making. 

The essential point is the inculcation of an abiding sense of re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of such souls as come within the radius 


7Dr. Werner Gruehn in Archiv fiir Religionspsychologie und Seelenpriifung 
(Berlin). The writer speaks on behalf of Protestants, and it is significant that 
he admits the failure of the Protestant Churches to minister to the spiritual wants 
of our times. 
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of the priest’s influence. The idea of responsibility is a potent motive 
of action. It inspires and sustains. It imparts an undreamt-of 
capacity for sacrifice and prompts heroic deeds. It is the realiza- 
tion of responsibility that keeps the captain on the sinking ship 
until the last man has been saved. Think of the splendid energies, 
then, that will be stirred up in the heart of a priest who assumes 
pastoral duties with the vivid and definite conviction that he is re- 
sponsible for all the souls living with the radius of his parish, and 
not only for the actuai members of the flock! Here is an idea 
pregnant with astounding potentialities. The teacher of Pastoral 
Theology can release these latent energies and harness them to the 
work of convert-making. 

In fact, the idea is almost oppressive. Pastoral duties defined 
in their narrowest legal sense constitute a formidable burden, but 
interpreted in such a liberal manner they would seem too heavy a 
load for human shoulders. To this various replies may be made. 
First, man is naturally inclined to minimize his responsibility. The 
sense of responsibility quickly wears off. There is far more danger 
that we will take our duties too lightly than that we will take them 
too seriously. Frew men break down under the burden of respon- 
sibility. It is well, therefore, not to exaggerate our responsibility— 
for exaggeration is never good and always defeats its purpose by 
inducing discouragement—but to put it as strongly as the truth 
warrants. Familiarity will quickly dull its sharp edges. Secondly, 
those who do look upon their grave responsibilities with the eye of 
faith also know that God helps them to bear their heavy burdens 
and that His grace supplements human weakness. Thirdly, the 
truth is that the Saints accepted, as has been mentioned before, the 
pastoral office with fear and trembling. A strong sense of respon- 
sibility is a very wholesome influence and counteracts the natural 
inclination of the human heart to make light of the duties of life. 
Fourthly, a just sense of proportion requires us to state that, 
whereas the duties of a pastor towards his parishioners are duties 
of justice, those towards non-Catholics are duties of charity. This 
consideration will soften the impact of the responsibility on his 
conscience without, however, nullifying its effect. Not to lend coun- 
tenance to the easy-going, who are anxious to reduce their duties 
to the lowest possible minimum, but to allay the fears of the timor- 
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ous and to place the whole question in the proper setting we quote 
a passage contrasting somewhat with our version and showing 
strong leaning towards conservatism. A one-sided, biased presen- 
tation of a subject is not desirable, and we do not hesitate to give 
this seemingly dissenting view. For its right appreciation we deem 
it necessary to observe that it dates back to the year 1871. At this 
date Canon Frederick Oakeley wrote as follows: “The great acces- 
sion of converts to the Catholic Church during the last quarter of 
a century has not only added to the labors of the missionary or 
parochial priest, but has gone to form quite a new department of 
priestly duty. Previously to the time at which our converts first 
began to flow into the Church, with something like the force of a 
tide, the work of the English priests was almost entirely confined to 
the spiritual care of hereditary Catholics, baptized into the faith of 
their parents in infancy. . . . The number of conversions which 
have taken place during the last twenty-five years is far greater 
than those outside of the Church are aware. . . . And now I entreat 
of you not to think that I am here indulging in a boast, where I 
am but placing on record a simple fact. There is much to temper, 
and something to damp, the joy with which, as sincere Catholics, 
we must regard the accession of numbers to the fold of the Church. 
I cannot but fear that, while we are gaining from without, we may 
be losing from within: not, I would fain hope, in anything like an 
equal proportion, yet still sufficiently to mingle humiliation with our 
gratitude. I am not, as my friends know, disposed to take so dis- 
couraging a view as some others of the mischief done to our poor 
children, whether through the agencies of an unscrupulous prose- 
lytism, the neglect of their natural guardians, the influences of a 
withering secularism, or other similar causes of spiritual and moral 
deterioration. Yet, I cannot but apprehend that our actual resources 
are quite inadequate to the demands upon our zeal and vigilance, 
which are created by these accumulated dangers, and more especially 
by that which threatens us from the presence at our doors of a 
vast machinery for the promotion of irreligious or pseudo-religious 
education. I trust, and indeed most firmly believe, that our clergy 
will always regard the spiritual care of our own people, and espe- 
cially of our children, as an object incomparably more important 
than that of the acquisition of converts, where the one clashes with 
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the other. There is no more prevalent mistake, among the many 
from which we suffer, than that of supposing that the quest of 
converts forms any definite department of our work. The converts 
themselves dispense us from all active duty in this especial province. 
It is they who come after us, not we who go after them. It is they 
who have to gain from the Church, and not the Church which has 


to gain from them.”* In our opinion the writer’s misgivings are 


unfounded. Though possible, it is rather unlikely that one who is 
solicitous for those without the walls will be neglectful of those who 
belong to the household. And then, whilst it is true that many will 
come to us of their own accord, others will have to be sought. Be- 
sides, the Good Shepherd who in this respect also must be our model 
did not wait for the spontaneous return of the lost sheep but went 
forth to bring it back. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


8 “The Priest on the Mission. A Course of Lectures on Missionary and Paroch- 
ial Duties” (London). 

















MIMICRY IN PREACHING 


By Tue Ricut Rev. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“It is a pretty mocking of the life” (Timon of Athens, I, i, 35). 


I 


The subject of mimicry in the pulpit may deserve a little atten- 
tion. Mimicry can be of various kinds—of accent, of manner, of 
sounds. The present paper will perhaps serve to point out some 
of the dangers of mimicry for the preacher as well as its value 
under certain circumstances. Qutsque abundet in sensu suo. In 
general, one might well say that mimicry ought to be, not a cynical, 
but a pretty mocking of life. 

Probably the most dangerous of all mimicries is that of racial 
accent. In his “Pastoral Theology” Dr. Stang advises us: “Never 
ridicule people or imitate their peculiarities in manner or language. 
The ‘Irish brogue,’ the “German accent,’ the ‘Canadian dialect’ may 
amuse people at a ‘variety show’; they should never be the cause 
of merriment or disapprobation in the house of the Lord.” This 
excellent reminder will hardly tolerate comment. Every kindly 
feeling in our nature protests against such mimicry in the pulpit, 
although it may be a pleasant and practically a harmless diversion 
in the rectory. Many priests are excellent mimics. I have often 
laughed (immoderately at times, I fear) at the perfection and the 
drollery of their imitations of manner, voice, and even of mental 
peculiarities. I do not recall any time, however, when the fun was 
anything else but “just fun.” Neither have I witnessed or heard 
of any use of such drollery in the pulpit. On the other hand, doubt- 
less Dr. Stang had either witnessed or heard of it, and therefore his 
cautionary advice may find place here. 

Mimicry of manner will be deemed only a little less dangerous 
if it should concern some particular person. But the question may 
arise, whether a preacher is permitted justly to employ a mimicry 
of manner in order to carry a certain kind of conviction with it to 
the minds of his hearers, or at least to convey wisdom through a 
comical performance. Here we touch inevitably on the greatly dis- 
puted question of humor in the pulpit—a matter discussed with 
some fullness in a previous issue of this REVIEW. 

1142 
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There can be little doubt that in clerical retreats and lay missions 
a great latitude is allowed in respect of humor and even comedy. 
The contact of preacher and listener becomes there quite intimate 
and unconventional, and there is often no standing on dignity. I 
recall that in one clerical retreat the preacher made one of his dis- 
courses a complete parable that carried its own moral without formal 
introduction or conclusion. He drew for us the picture of two 
priests who had been educated in the same parish school, college 
and seminary as classmates, who had been accordingly ordained 
together and had gone together through the same usual steps of 
the curacy and the pastorate. One was spiritual, the other was 
worldly; and finally came the picture of their several death beds. 
This, in the case of the worldly priest, was acted in comedy for the 
surroundings of the death bed, especially the covert appraising 
glances of his relatives who were estimating his earthly possessions 
from the character of his furniture and pictures, and were also 
speculating on the disposition of his wealth after his death. The 
comedy was not overdone, but the humorous portrayal conveyed a 
tremendous moral. 

But now to a concrete illustration of pulpit mimicry. Gabriel 
Barletta, ranked as one of the “jocular preachers” of the fifteenth 
century, but withal praised by the Protestant Dargan in his “His- 
tory of Preaching” as a zealous preacher and a devoted priest, re- 
buked wilful distractions in prayer in this fashion. He mimicked 
a priest engaged at his morning devotions (says Baring-Gould) as 
follows : “Pater noster qui es in celis—I say, lad, saddle the horse, 
I’m going to town to-day !—sanctificetur nomen tuum,—Cath’rine, 
put the pot on the fire!—fat voluntas tua—Take care! the cat’s at 
the cheese!—panem nostrum quotidianum—Mind the white horse 
had his feed of oats. ...’ Baring-Gould comments on Barletta’s 
question: “Is this praying?” by retorting: “No, Gabriel, nor is this 
preaching!” (‘‘Post-Medizval Preachers,” page 20). But, really, 
who can justly say that it was not preaching? One must consider 
the times and the character of the auditory—and also the humorous 
capabilities of the preacher. A jocose recital, as well as a tale, may 
catch him who flies from a sermon. And so the long-debated ques- 
tion of humor in the pulpit rises once more to divide folk into two 
combating camps. Might not Barletta’s recital have been taken in 
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good part, and so have done some good to its hearers? An obvious 
moral for us, however, would be to govern our jocose attempts by 
considerations of our own ability and of the temper of our audience. 

Another kind of mimicry solicits our attention. It was the same 
Barletta who lent vividness to his appeal for almsgiving by imitat- 
ing the sound of the church bell, meanwhile interpreting that sound 
by the Latin word dando, which he uttered ore rotundo and with 
grave and slow iteration: “Vos quzritis a me, fratres carissimi, 
quomodo itur ad paradisum? Hoc dicunt vobis campanze monas- 
terii: Dando ...dando... dando.” The iteration was true to fact, 
and was not tiresome, therefore. We shall easily recall the tire- 
some iteration of the four-minute speakers during the World War, 
calling on us to “Give until it hurts,” because “Money will win the 
War.” They had not the advantage of a language such as the Latin, 
which could be turned to a pleasant mimicry of the church bell and 
thus be made to possess both an appeal and an argument for kindly 
giving. Barletta saw his chance and availed himself of it by capable 
mimicry—to good effect, let us hope. Was his humor less advis- 
able than that of Dean Swift in his brief charity sermon that had 
for its text, “He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord,” and 
had for the body of the sermon: “Brethren, if you trust the secur- 
ity, come down with the cash’? But now I must hurry on to still 
other kinds of mimicry. 


IT 


Olivier Maillard, another jocular preacher of the same century, 
in one of his Advent sermons represented a person tapping at a 
door, “‘dicendo tac, tac, tac.” At another time he spoke of the char- 
itable donations for the souls in purgatory as giving out the sound 
of tin, tin, tin (pronounced in French fashion) as the coins fell into 
the alms-box. When the poor souls heard this delightful clinking 
of coins given in charity for their sake, the preacher also imitated 
their cries of joy: ha, ha, ha, hi, hi, hi (also pronounced in French 
fashion). The simple folk who listened to this mimicry no doubt 
relished it well enough. 

I find also in the “Predicatoriana” of Philomneste another illus- 
tration—of animal mimicry, this time—which is rather elaborate. 
He places it in the sixteenth century. The preacher was inclined 
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towards buffoonery, he says, and in a Christmas sermon “deemed it 
desirable to describe somewhat picturesquely the scene of the Nativ- 
ity. He said that the cock was the first to announce, at break of 
day, the glorious Birth of Christ, by crowing again and again, 
Christus natus est. The preacher imitated the crowing of chanti- 
cleer. Next (he continued) the ox, impatient to know where the 
Saviour was born, began to low Ubi, ubi. Whereupon a sheep 
replied, In Beethleem, in Beethleem, which phrases the preacher 
bleated, just as he had previously imitated the lowing of the ox. 
Finally, the ass invited them all to come to the cave, braying, Eamus, 
eamus.” Philomneste drily comments: “The rumor was that the 
preacher surpassed himself when mimicking the braying of the 
jackass.” 

The passages I have borrowed from Philomneste are scattered 
through his pages without any relevance to one another or to 
the subject of mimicry in the pulpit. I was amused at them. But 
afterwards I was rather startled at finding St. Augustine mimicking 
the unpleasant cry of a crow in a sermon rebuking such of his 
hearers as were always putting off their conversion until “to-mor- 
row.” “Cras, cras,’ said the Saint of Hippo, “was their constant 
cry—the voice of a crow.” But the crow which legend associated 
with the scene of Calvary came at length to grief! 

A milder form of mimicry is illustrated by an anecdote told by 
Jean Raulin, a fifteenth-century preacher, in a sermon on widow- 
hood. Philomneste notes that the story has been translated from 
Latin into both prose and verse, but that no modern author ap- 
proaches the naiveté of the original. A widow came to her parish- 
priest asking advice whether or no she should marry again, as she 
had no helper but had a good servant skilled in her husband’s art. 
“Well, take him,” said the pastor. She objected: “But from being 
my servant, he may become my master.” “Then don’t take him,” 
said the pastor. “What shall I do?” she cried, “I can’t do the work 
my husband did, unless I have one.” The pastor replied: “Well, 
take him.” The widow objected: “But if he should turn out bad 
and wish to run through my fortune?” The pastor replied: “Then, 
don’t take him.” And so the pastor continued to play up to her 
complaints and her hopes, but finally, feeling that she wished to 
marry the servant and liked him, he told her to listen well to the 


j 
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church bell and follow its counsel. When she heard the bell, her 
wish interpreted it as saying: “Take your servant, Take your serv- 
ant.” She did so, only to find that he started beating her, as he was 
now her master. She complained to the pastor, cursing the hour 
in which she had listened to his advice. “Ah,” he replied, “you did 
not listen closely to what the bells said.” He rang the bells, and 
then she heard them saying: “Don’t take him, Don’t take him.” 
We may justly surmise that Raulin mimicked the sound of the bells : 
“Take—your—servant”; and later: “Do—not—take—him, Do— 
not—take—him.” The amusing story is simply a humorous pictur- 
ing of our English caution that the wish is father to the thought. 
The use of such an anecdote at a Mission would probably approxi- 
mate the use of it by Raulin for his time and audience. There has 
been too hasty criticism of the “jocular” preachers. 


III 


Were such devices of mimicry confined to Catholic preachers? 
Philomneste discusses Lutheran preaching, and remarks (I trans- 
late) : “Since there is question here of Lutherans, we may say that 


Luther also preached and that, despite his talents and his learning 
(for he had both), he did not disdain to conform to the spirit of 
his time, a spirit of bizarrerie and triviality which dishonored the 
pulpit. To prove this, we shall content ourselves with citing the 
following fragment taken from his sermon on ‘The Trumpet of the 
Last Judgment’: ‘When Sodom and Gomorrah,’ said he, ‘were de- 
stroyed in the twinkling of an eye, the inhabitants of those cities, 
men, women and children, fell dead and were tossed about in the 
depths of hell. Then no one found time to count his money or to 
gad about with the p , but in an instant all that lived fell dead. 
It was the timbal and the trumpet of the good God; thus it was 
that it sent forth its sound: poumerlé poump! poumerlé poump! pliz, 
plaz! schmi, schmir! This was the beat of the drum of God our 
Lord, or, as Paul says, the voice of the archangel and the trumpet of 
God. For, whensoever God thunders, it is almost like the beating 
of a drum, poumerlé poump! That is the war-cry and the taratan- 
tara of the good God. Then all the heavens will echo with the sound: 
kir, kir! poumerlé poump! .. . (See the complete passage in Floegel, 
“Geschichte des komischen Litteratur,” I, p. 258.) And yet this is 
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the style in which the rude preacher of the Reformation expressed 
himself! How many other buffooneries should we have to cite if 
we wished to report all of his scurrilous clownings against the Court 
of Rome and against those who displeased him!” (pages 104, 105). 
In a footnote another sample of Luther’s abusiveness is given; but 
there is no mimicry involved, and so I pass it over. But it may not 
have been improper to call attention to the “Predicatoriana,” which 
a writer in Blackwood’s called “a rare and curious volume,” and 
which therefore may not be easily accessible to my readers. In the 
mimicking words, Philomneste evidently gives equivalent French 
pronunciations. 


IV 


In the present paper I have tried to speak guardedly, because cir- 
cumstances alter cases. The levity of some post-medieval preachers 
has appeared scandalous to some of our separated brethren, and 
has been solemnly rebuked as well on the Catholic side. Neverthe- 
less, these olden preachers seem to have been zealous and self-deny- 
ing men. It seems proper to transcribe some words from Chester- 
ton’s “Orthodoxy” that translate my doubts into striking antitheses : 
“A characteristic of the great saints is their levity. Angels can fly 
because they take themselves lightly. This has been always the in- 
stinct of Christendom. . . . Pride is the downward drag of all things 
into an easy solemnity. One ‘settles down’ into a sort of selfish 
seriousness; but one has to rise to a gay forgetfulness. A man 
‘falls’ into a brown study; he reaches up at a blue sky. Seriousness 
is not a virtue. It would be a heresy, but a much more sensible 
heresy, to say that seriousness is a vice. It is really a natural trend 
or lapse into taking one’s self gravely, because it is the easiest thing 
to do. It is much easier to write a good Times leading article than 
a good joke in Punch. For solemnity flows out of a man naturally; 
but laughter is a leap. It is easy to be heavy: hard to be light. 
Satan fell by the force of gravity” (pages 223, 224). 
















III. EVOLUTION AND PURPOSE 
An Inquiry Into “Natural Selection” 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


The particular phase of evolution which has been considered by 
many as having dealt a fatal blow to the validity of the teleological 
or design argument for the existence of a Supreme Intelligence 
in the universe is the Darwinian principle of natural selection. 
Coming at a time when Paley’s classic statement of the argument 
from design in nature enjoyed well nigh universal acceptance, the 
Darwinian explanation seemed to take the foundation completely 
from under it. Thus, Paley had reasoned that if a passer-by found 
a watch lying in the sand, he would conclude from the ingenious 
arrangement of its parts, designed to measure the passage of time as 
clicked off by the stars, that it did not just happen that way but 
had been made by an intelligent watch-maker. So likewise the 
intricate adjustments and delicate codrdinations that are apparent 
in nature bear irrefutable evidence of the work of a Supreme Archi- 
tect or Designer. 


But what if the adjustment, the adaptation, were caught in the 
act of happening? What if the adjustment were shown to have 
been a very slow and gradual one, and its path of development 
could be carefully traced over a long period of time, back to its 
beginning in other organisms? Thus, Darwin maintained that 
chance variations are continuously occurring among offspring, and 
that nature selects those with favorable variations to survive, while 
the others are killed off in the ruthless struggle for existence that 
is constantly going on. The adaptations could no longer be thought 
of as consciously designed or purposed, but as the result of a chance 
or accidental variation which happened to fit into the environment 
and were thus selected by nature for survival. It was not fabricated 
nor even born; it simply happened and grew and was preserved. 
In consequence of the spread of this evolutionary view, Paley and 
his watch were consigned to the scrap heap as outmoded, and the 
world witnessed a very general surrender of the idea of purpose 
or design in the organization of the universe and in the operations 
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of nature. Since about 1880 even theistic philosophers have quite ll 
generally been less sure of the cogency of the argument from 
design, and many of them have fallen in line with the general pro- 
cession and have surrendered it unconditionally, seeking to find new 
ground for theism secure from the tidal waves of evolution. 









NATURAL SELECTION Does Not ExpLaAIN ORIGINS 






Does the Darwinian principle of natural selection actually under- 
mine the argument from design or even weaken its cogency in any 
way? Let us scrutinize it closer. Natural selection explains the 
preservation of those organisms which are already better adapted 
to their environment than their competitors, but it fails signally to 
account for the origin of those very adaptations which enable it 
to survive and which when further developed may constitute a new 
species. Jt already assumes that the adaptations have been made. 
When made, they are marshalled before the tribunal of natural 
selection which passes upon them the sentence of death or survival. 
But under no circumstances does it give them birth or even under- 
take to do so. Consequently, it does not even touch the question 
of origins, the question : “How did this particular favorable adapta- 
tion come to occur? What are the factors which are responsible 
for its genesis?” This, however, is the vital question. It is the 
crux of the problem of the origin of species, which is the central 
problem evolution seeks to explain. 

If natural selection does not account for the origin of the adapta- 
tion, then it devolves upon the other factor in the coupling, namely, 
chance variation, to explain it. This in the last analysis is to fall 
back upon blind chance to effect delicate codrdinations of multi- 
tudinous factors to attain a definite end, without even knowing 
what the end is. This is to explain the solving of a problem with- 
out knowing even what the problem is, to say nothing about knowing 
the technique of solving it. It is of a piece with the logic which 
would seek to account for the formation of Milton’s Paradise Lost 
by taking the letters of the alphabet and throwing them by chance 
upon a piece of paper. Even there the analogy lags. For in the 
operation of nature one witnesses not merely an occasional solution 
of a problem but its regular consistent solution. Thus, not merely 
one blade of grass solves the difficult problem which has baffled 
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human intelligence of finding a technique to convert inorganic matter 
into vital protoplasm, but every blade of grass in the world solves 
the problem with unerring dispatch and certainty. Can one imagine 
a person blindfolded throwing out the letters of the alphabet by 
chance, and having all these letters arrange themselves in such a 
way as to spell out Paradise Lost with its appropriate punctuation, 
not once, but every time they were thus blindly thrown out? The 
imagination reels and staggers under such a strain. 

Is not the cogency of this reasoning weakened by the fact dis- 
closed by the scientist that the vast overwhelming majority of the 
variations which nature “hits upon” do not prove successful in en- 
abling the organism to survive in the ruthless combat for existence 
and are, therefore, sloughed off as abortive? Nature is not to be 
viewed as proceeding after the fashion of an expert artificer who 
turns out a successful device in his first venture and wastes no 
effort on contrivances which prove ineffective when submitted to 
the test. On the contrary, nature is to be envisaged, according to 
the naturalist, as proceeding in a groping, halting manner, by a trial 
and error process, throwing out hundreds of variations until she 
“hits upon” one that is effective, namely, one that is not killed off 
by the environment. 

To change the metaphor, if nature be regarded as a marksman, 
she uses not a high-powered rifle and one bullet to hit the bull’s eye, 
but a shotgun with which she shoots many rounds of ammunition 
in the general direction of the target, and continues shooting until 
some of the shot which has been scattered all around the target 
finally lands. Take, for example, the method of fertilization used 
by the salmon. Many thousands of ova and spermatozoa are dis- 
charged into the water and perhaps only one spermatozo6n will 
come into contact with one ovum to fertilize it, while the other 
thousands all perish—missing completely the targets at which they 
are aimed. Is not the method wasteful, clumsy and inefficient? 
More even than that, does it not greatly strengthen the viewpoint 
that chance or accident is adequate to explain the hitting upon the 
adaptation necessary to enable the organism to survive? 

Let it be admitted at once that nature has a method of her own. 
Pregnant with apparently boundless resources, she does not follow 
the technique of human craftsmanship which reflects his very limited 
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amount of available material. Nor does the cogency of our argu- 
ment in any way demand that nature pursue a method characteristic 
of a penury that is entirely alien to her. As for her method of ex- 
perimentation by a sort of trial and error process, much might be 
said in favor of its pragmatic value when the experimenter is so 
limitless in resources. Furthermore, the idea of waste is based on 
the concept of needs in the face of a comparative dearth of resources 
to satisfy them. But where the resources are boundless can there 
be waste? Can one, for example, be said to waste air, when it sur- 
rounds us as a vast ocean on every side, and is just as abundant 
after it has been “wasted” as before? 

The picture of nature proceeding in a blind groping blundering 
manner, throwing out at random thousands of variations, only an 
infinitesimally small number of which survive, embodies a funda- 
mental fallacy. The fallacy is that of assuming that the variations 
which do not survive are not at all adapted to the environment and 
are therefore blunders on the part of nature. Since the percentage 
of survivals among the variations is so small, these are accounted 
for on the basis of chance or accident. The fact is, however, that 
all the variations show a high degree of adjustment to the environ- 
ment. They do not survive because the number of living organisms 
which the environment can sustain is limited. The survivals may 
be said to constitute a fraction of the top one per cent—the su- 
premely fit in the ruthless competition for existence. 

In the recent nation-wide effort to find a potential genius among 
the students of America to prepare him to carry on the work of 
Edison upon his retirement, each State through competitive exam- 
inations selected its brightest pupil. These forty-eight pupils, repre- 
senting the cream of the scholarship in the secondary schools of our 
nation, then participated in a competitive examination to determine 
the one who would receive the highest grade and with it the Edison 
scholarship. Would one be justified in saying that the forty-seven 
who did not win the award, who did not survive the gruelling com- 
petition, were therefore misfits? On the contrary, they represented 
the highest intelligence among the youth of America, and the only 
reason they did not all win awards was simply because but one was 
to be conferred. Similarly, the fact that all the variations of organ- 
isms do not survive is traceable, not to a blundering lack of adapta- 
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tion on the part of nature, but to the unusually severe character of 
the competition which permits the survival of but a few—the su- 
premely fit. 


Dors CHANCE EXPLAIN ADAPTATION ? 


Let us come to the heart of the difficulty, namely: “Does not this 
picture of nature’s method of procedure enthrone chance or accident 
as an adequate explanation of the adaptation finally arrived at? 
Does not the fact that nature throws the results of a thousand efforts 
into the discard for every one she selects for survival, indicate that 
the correct contrivance was the result of chance?’ Let us see. If 
an horologist in his effort to solve the problem of the correct meas- 
urement of time turns out a thousand different types of watches 
before he perfects one that displays the high degree of accuracy 
which he insists upon as a condition for its escaping the scrap heap, 
would one say that the achievement was lacking in the evidences of 
intelligent design and was due to chance? Does not the fact that 
so many were discarded as unfit indicate rather the high standards 
required for preservation? 

So, likewise, the sloughing off by nature of many variations in 
comparison with the few that are preserved indicates the high stand- 
ards of adaptation required in the inexorable competition for sur- 
vival. Far from enthroning chance or accident as the adequate 
causal factor where the standards of adaptation are so high and the 
competition so persistent and severe, it renders the need of intelli- 


gence operating somewhere behind the instrumental causal factors all 
the more imperative and unescapable. In all the adjustments in liv- 
ing organisms there is involved the delicate codrdination of the 
activities of billions of atoms in millions of cells to effect a purposed 
end, and the human imagination will always falter under the effort to 
conceive of chance regularly solving with ease and dispatch problems 
of so intricate a nature as to baffle human ingenuity to understand, 


much less to duplicate. 

No wonder that Huxley declared that no one with even a tinge 
of scientific knowledge could undertake to explain the phenomena of 
nature on the grounds of chance or accident, while Liebig, the great 
chemist, declared he could as soon believe that a book of botany 
could be composed by throwing a confused mass of printers’ type 
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upon a table as that the flowers of the field came to be as they are 
by blind chance. Since adaptation cannot be explained then on the 
grounds either of natural selection or of chance, it must be traceable 
to design or purpose, for there is no middle term. 

Lurking at the very heart of the principle of natural selection is 
the idea of an end to be achieved, namely, survival. But is it possi- 
ble to conceive of activity for the attainment of an end and at the 
same time bar the idea of purposive action? Is not the latter an 
inescapable corollary of the very idea of ends in nature? “If there 
is tendency, development, process, evolution,’ observes Professor 
Mathews, “then the infinite activity is working towards ends. True, 
we make such affirmation with caution. We do not dare to make 
too anthropomorphic any explanation of what we observe in nature. 
But one thing seems beyond peradventure: the mechanistic concep- 
tion breaks of its own weight when one studies any process. If the 
fittest to survive are to survive, whence comes the concept of fitness ? 
If there be no reason or purpose in the expression of life, why 
should not the unfit survive rather than the fit? Such a question of 
course sounds imbecile, but the mere fact that it is unthinkable shows 
how legitimate it is to see in the realm of activity something akin 
to purpose. Language, we admit, is here a poor medium of expres- 
sion. Our vocabularies inevitably gravitate towards either abstrac- 
tion or personification. The ‘entelechy’ of Driesch or the ‘domi- 
nants’ of Reinke, ‘which sway whatever energies are available just 


as men use tools,’ are simply ways of saying what the human mind 


instinctively affirms, that nature reveals a kingdom of ends as well 
as of histories. Scientists themselves are more or less consciously 
drifting into similar interpretations. Even a polemic for material- 
ism sees that ‘the more we learn about the nexus of natural phe- 
nomena the greater becomes our power to prophesy future events,’ 
and can speak, though rather inadvertently, of a ‘goal.’ There is 
more effective argument for the existence of reason and purpose in 
the universe in the evolution of humanity than in the older argument 
from design. Indeed, it may be said to be the developed modern 
form of that argument. For science discloses a universe of activity 
characterized by traits so analogous to what we call reason and pur- 
pose in human beings, as to be unintelligible unless such qualities 
are recognized.’”* 
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Instead of enthroning such blind and mechanical factors as chance 
variation, heredity and natural selection as capable of explaining 
the various forms of life upon the earth, the results of a careful 
analysis of the implications of evolution show that intelligence and 
purpose are not only behind the process of progressive development, 
but are immanent in it and are ineradicably interwoven into the warp 
and woof of life in all its functionings from the lowest rudimentary 
forms to the highest and most complex. Thus strikingly has the 
pendulum of scientific thought under the stimulus of evolution 
swung back to the conception of a Supreme Intelligence manifesting 
itself in the laws which hold universal sway in nature and in life. 


1 Shailer Mathews, “Contributions of Science to Religion” (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York City, 1927), pp. 396-7. 





THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 
By Grorce N. SHUSTER 


What is the outlook for the Catholic Church in Germany? It 
would be difficult to put a question the answer to which would be 
more interesting or harder to find. The twelve years which have 
passed since the coming of peace have burdened mankind with con- 
flicts of a character different from the struggles of the past. His- 
tory shows us nothing quite like the revolutionary masses dispos- 
sessed of everything by the processes of modern industry and finance, 
and now determined to secure control of all wealth by a sweeping 
attack on every institution, including the Church. To date Ger- 
many has been more strongly fortified against extreme Marxist 
views than Russia, its great eastern neighbor; but the inroads made 
by Communism are sufficiently evident when one observes that 13 
per cent of the total national vote is cast for the “proletarian revolt.” 
There are other sources of opposition, not the least important 
among which is the nationalistic reaction led by Hitler and de- 
nounced publicly by the great majority of the German bishops. On 
the other hand, Catholics have risen to great power and influence 
in the State. The Center Party has furnished not a few of the 
country’s leading men, including the present Chancellor, Dr. Hein- 
rich Bruening. A strong and fervent religious life is also unmis- 
takable, and the effect of this has been felt throughout Germany. 
Facts as different in character as the liturgical movement and the 
strange, mystical experiences of Theresa Neumann have left their 
impress on the general public. 

In what follows I have attempted to set down a few personal im- 
pressions gathered during a recent trip. Imperfect and sketchy 
though they be, indulgent readers may find in them some outline of 
the reality with which they deal. I shall begin by summarizing a 
number of conversations with members of the hierarchy and other 
prominent Catholics. Generally speaking, their views were colored 
by the severe depression from which Germany has been suffering— 
a depression which not merely hampered the outward ministry of the 
Church, but also threatened to disaffect whole groups of the faith- 
ful. Even so, nearly all felt that Catholics on the whole had en- 
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dured a signally severe test without flinching and attained to a posi- 
tion far better in several respects than they had occupied before the 
War. The Church is now far freer to act, less handicapped by its 
opposition to Lutheranism, and proudly able to develop an elite re- 
spected for its achievements in every field of endeavor. Virtually 
unanimous is the opinion that the “youth movement” has been an 
inestimable boon to the Catholic cause. 

Cardinal Bertram of Breslau is one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished among German prelates, and his See is among the most 
interesting to an observer. Few experiences on earth can compare, 
for Gothic magnificence, with attending a Pontifical Mass in Bres- 
lau Cathedral, particularly if one can observe everything from a stall 
above the sanctuary. This part of Germany—Silesia—is very pious, 
so that every available inch of room is occupied. Through this 
throng of reverent souls the aged Cardinal, looking very like Pope 
Leo XIII, advances to the altar, which on state occasions is decked 
with the splendor of the ancient cathedral treasure. Then it seems, 
indeed, that the ages of faith have returned; and one almost expects 
a cry of “God wills it!” to thunder through the vast, duskily lit edi- 
fice. Unfortunately Breslau is not so simple. Perhaps no other 
city in the republic has such a heavy social burden—the weight of 
sO many poor, desperate, famished souls starving for physical and 
spiritual food. Nor is the national problem so acute elsewhere. 
Breslau is almost on the Polish frontier, so that infinite tact and 
wisdom in dealing with the political problem are demanded. 

The Cardinal received me with memorable kindness in his large, 
rambling palace, before which an old retainer and a savage mastiff 
—stoutly chained, thank Heaven!—mounted guard. Above his ta- 
ble hung the photograph of an American benefactor—and, perhaps, 
I may as well say here that, if a cup of cold water can bring a bene- 
diction, then the name of Henry Heide will be blessed in all parts 
of Germany. Thereupon he gave me some insight into the work of 
the Church. Cardinal Bertram has always been devotedly inter- 
ested in social problems, and not a few properties and treasures once 
owned by his See have been transformed into alms. His writings 
on the subject enjoy rare authority. But it was fascinating to catch 
glimpses of practical ways in which the diocese is attempting to 
meet existing situations. For example, the supervisor of welfare 
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work has built up a little organization which daily gathers potato 
peelings and other scraps in a house-to-house campaign. These 
“gifts” are then delivered to a farm and fed to pigs, which in their 
turn supply the revenue needed to carry on an unusual method of 
dealing with wayward girls. Mothers who have borne children out 
of wedlock are invited to come here with their babies and suffered 
to care for them as if matters were normal. Later every effort is 
made to secure positions for these women, with the stipulation that 
their children shall accompany them. The success of a venture thus 
based on the potato peelings is really one of the most gratifying I 
am familiar with. 

His Eminence spoke at length of the political difficulties now 
rampant. Since he did not authorize me to repeat all he said, I 
shall content myself with remarking that his praise of the Center 
Party was wholehearted, and that his opposition to extreme national- 
ism made itself very clear. Regarding the first, he felt that, while 
the Party must function as a practical political organization and so 
not shrink from what is virtually a coalition with Social Democracy, 
it has avoided compromise on every issue involving Catholic prin- 
ciple. It is far more important that the Center do things for which 
it can be praised enthusiastically than that it avoid peccadillos for 
which it might be criticized. The extent to which the Cardinal 
has personally gone in trying to cope with perfervid patriotism is 
easily deduced from his attitude towards the Poles, which has been 
consistent through many years. Though the number of Polish- 
speaking parishes in the diocese is now small, all candidates for the 
priesthood must study Polish. “In this manner,’ His Eminence 
added with a smile, “I am always sure that any of my priests can 
go where he is needed.” Small wonder that occasionally, in the 
wake of extremist gatherings in Breslau, the archiepiscopal palace 
should be besmirched with insults and calumnies! 

Similar points of view reign in Munich, where the leadership 
taken by Cardinal von Faulhaber is a genuine phenomenon. Condi- 
tions are, to be sure, relatively different. The Capital of Bavaria 
has always been proud of its “cultural niveau”—of the fact that 
what is here done for study and art set a kind of standard for the 
whole of Europe. Accordingly His Eminence is greatly respected 
for his mastery as an orator and for his profound knowledge of 
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modern problems. More important, however, is the force of his 
character, which combines absolutely fearless courage with rare 
charm and religiously motivated depth. Few contacts made during 
my life mean more than the hour or two spent in his company; 
and while he would not agree that I should make public much of 
what he said, that prohibition was due to the circumstance that he 
feared the pessimism with which he regarded the contemporary 
scene might depress some. The Cardinal reflects all Munich’s 
attitude of interest in and gratitude to the United States, the Catholic 
life in which he respects highly even if he has been frank enough 
to criticize some of its undesirable manifestations. 

If one were to point out three characteristics of Bavarian Cath- 
olicism, the first would undoubtedly be the strength of the liturgical 
movement. “To renew all things by prayer,” is a guiding principle 
carried out in diverse fashions. To begin with, ecclesiastical music 
and preaching are excellent. The first is not always plain chant, 
though this may be heard at its best in several churches, but the 
spirit of the Motu proprio is observed, not by clinging to a one- 
sided theory, but (a) by stressing the kind of music the Church 
wants, and (b) by rendering it excellently. Perhaps the tone of 
the preaching is set by the Cardinal himself; at any rate, its avoid- 
ance of bleakness on the one hand and ornateness on the other are 
striking. The Jesuits have taken a leading part in this renaissance 
of pulpit oratory, and a great deal of credit must likewise be given 
to the Benedictines. When one sees how these efforts are received 
and welcomed by the people, one comes away really convinced that 
the liturgical movement is one of the greatest avenues to Catholic 
solidarity. 

Down the Danube to Vienna! One shrine after another greets 
the traveler—Salzburg with its ancient abbey and the beginnings 
of what, it is hoped, will be a new Catholic university, Linz; the 
vast Benedictine sanctuary of Krems, and the world-famed Institute 
of the Fathers of the Divine Word at Moedling. Vienna itself is 
almost fantastically poor, and of course Catholic activity is caught 
between the Scylla of charitable activity and the Charybdis of no 
money. Who can understand it better than the Cardinal Archbishop, 
whose life since the close of the War has been one long effort to 
keep the wolf from a multitude of doors? There never was an 
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archiepiscopal palace easier to get into. It seemed to be taken for 
granted that of course one wanted to call, and that of course His 
Eminence had nothing else to do except see one. You go into a 
fine old building, but an absolutely unmodern one. Winter was 
raging then—and how it can rage in Austria!—and yet such a 
thing as American comfort can be struggled towards here only by 
sending a man round to various draughty stoves with chunks of 
wood. If any of my friends among the parish-priests of our blessed 
country had to live in that “palace” one winter, he would doubtless 
emerge with a permanent cold in the head and the certainty of 
being saved. 

Cardinal Piffl not only received me but promised to give an inter- 
view in writing. To my great surprise this appeared in the form 
of a manuscript written in long hand, which began with a glowing 
tribute to American generosity during the days of bitter need which 
followed the War. In general, however, it presented a picture of 
Catholic life in Austria and is, I think, a memorable summary which 
will be published here for the first time: 


“You have asked me to describe the position of the Church in 
Austria. Well, the objective observer will find much light and 
also a great deal of darkness. Catholic faith has grown deeper 
and more inward, those who profess it have drawn together more 
firmly. The number of Communions—the most dependable gauge 
of religious life—has increased very noticeably. In part this im- 
provement is due to missions and retreats. 

“But on the other hand the terrible psychological effect of 
Austria’s defeat and the tremendous social need have resulted in 
great damage to religious life, which damage has quite illogically 
been placed to their own credit by the enemies of the Faith. Free 
thought and a Marxist agitation based upon absolute materialism 
have turned thousands and thousands of people into open enemies 
of the Church. There have been times when two outspokenly 
hostile fronts stood ready for battle—here Belial, there Christ. 
This conflict is particularly violent in Vienna and the industrial 
towns of Austria, and is rendered more difficult for us by a marked 
dearth of churches and a deplorable lack of priests. When a 
people is as poor as ours, the work of building churches can 
proceed only very slowly, despite the remarkable generosity of 
the faithful. But we have not lost our courage, knowing as we 
do that the forces which lie in the divinely given truths and 
means of grace conserved by the Church are inexhaustible. 
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“We sincerely envy American Catholics for their excellent 1 
schools. We do not have anything like them. Our public schools ( 
are interconfessional. While it is true that religious instruction 
is given in them, the processes of teaching secular branches are 
usually devoid of a religious spirit and are governed by the 
relativistic spiritual attitude of the teacher. We do have a number 
of Catholic private schools, but the attendance at them is hardly 
a tenth of the ‘attendance at the public schools. 

“In so far as the universities are concerned, the spirit actuating 
them has slowly improved since rank materialism has lost its influ- 
ence on scientific research. Today practical Catholics can become 
university professors, and the number of students who are enthu- 
siastically loyal to the Catholic cultural heritage has increased so 
markedly during recent years that in many universities they con- 
stitute a third of the entire student body. Even so we are all 
interested in the idea of establishing a specifically Catholic Uni- 
versity at Salzburg. Of course, poor little Austria can never 
hope to reach such a goal through its own efforts, but we are 
counting on the aid of German Catholics and upon the sympathy 
of many in other countries. 


“Please greet for me the American people, which I learned 
to know and appreciate during the days of my journey to the 
unforgettably impressive Eucharistic Congress. It is impossible 
to forget the great things I saw and the beautiful things to which 
I listened. We Austrians rejoice in the flourishing condition of 
the Church in America the more since it was once our privilege, 
through the Leopold Foundation, to help build many a poor little 
church in what was then the North American diaspora. When 
the history of this Foundation is written, the largely forgotten 
services of Catholic Austria to missionary work in North America 
will no doubt be remembered with interest and kindliness.” 





Yes, any traveler who devoted himself to seeing Catholic Austria 
during a week or two would find grave and gay, promising and 
threatening, circumstances in medley. As much can be said of vir- 
tually all the larger cities of Central Europe. In Berlin, for instance, 
where the contrasts between those who have and those who haven’t 
are particularly striking—and where, by way of an illogical corollary, 
the struggle between faith and unfaith is tense—the position of 
the Church is unusually good and bad. We have been accustomed 
to thinking of this northern city as “outside the pale,” forgetting 
that as a result of migrations and other factors it has one of the 
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largest Catholic bodies to be found anywhere on the Continent. 
On the one hand, a deepening inner life, a fine devotion to religion, 
any number of admirable undertakings; on the other hand, large 
groups of people who in a mood of économic despair have elected 
to believe in nothing. But there is no space here to ramble farther 
afield. I should merely like to add that the Church in Germany 
seems to have evolved a form of collective program to meet the 
demands of the new age, and a series of findings regarding the 
especial problems it faces. These may be considered in another 
paper. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartinpAL_e, S.J., M. A. 
XI. A Sense of Humor 


Recently a French writer published (my assent to his request 
having been given rather, I confess, through weakness than from 
conviction) translations of “Pages” from my little Memoir of Fr. 
Bernard Vaughan. He felt obliged to write a Preface. This was 
the Preface: ‘“‘No need to say that this account was not written by 
a Frenchman! Especially, the frequent jets of ‘humour’ would not 
be admitted in the biography of a Religious by an author of our 
nationality. Our nation, says Joseph de Maistre, is of all the most 
frivolous but becomes the most circumspect of any when a pen is 
in its hand. This résumé, therefore, will be not only spiritually 
edifying, but an excursion into the realm of English thought. Even 
the jesting, we hope, will not shock over-much.” “Even” the 
jesting ! 

This Preface inspired me with a variety of thoughts. To start 
with, I hadn’t meant to jest! But how write, without a twinkle, 
about Bernard Vaughan, who twinkled all the time? Indeed, he 
was the kindest of men, and therefore, precisely, used always to 
laugh at me affectionately whenever we met. And I too laughed at 
him, but with a little more “circumspection,” because he was an 
older man than I, and more important, and also so sensitive (under 
his mask of bonhomie) that I would not even have risked hurting 
him, for the world. Then I thought: “Is this why French literature, 
especially religious literature, never seems to me quite ‘natural’? 
And therefore, not quite sincere; and therefore, not quite convinc- 
ing?” If Fr. Vaughan was amusing, he was so: and, Religious or 
not, he ought to be shown, in his Memoir, to have been so. I agree 
—O, how heartily !—that one nation’s sense of humor is quite dif- 
ferent from another’s. My blood runs chill when I observe the 
selection that the French translator has made of the passages he 
thinks characteristic, and chiller still, when I see what they look like 
in French. Having, indeed, foreseen it, I did not want the selec- 
tion or the translation to be made at all; weakness, as I said, won 
consent. 
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Now, can a sense of humor be regarded as an ecclesiastical vir- 
tue? I think so, or as the sequel of one. For while a sense of humor 
may not be due to humility, the lack of a sense of humor may well 
be due to a lack of humility. (By humility I mean “seeing things 
in proportion,” God and one’s fellowmen and oneself included—if 
you can at all talk of proportion when you talk of God, which of 
course you can’t; but you can if you mean your perception of God.) 

For example, if I look at the Club I am trying to build in that 
appalling part of London near the Docks, Poplar, I suppose I could 
say: “Here is a gym, a canteen, a boxing-ring, offices. Here, I 
hope, will be (when I can get the money) a dancing room, a lecture 
room, a reading room and library, and a flat roof for children to 
play upon; and, upon my word, it looks pretty cheerful!” I sup- 
pose I might puff myself out with complacency and strut around 
inviting admiration. But when I reflect upon proportions, and see 
that at most it can cater for 80 boys once or twice a week, for per- 
haps 100 girls, 200 children, a certain number of women—and then 
think that there are 60,000 persons in Poplar (10,000 of them 
Catholic) ; when I reflect that what matters is minds and that per- 
haps minds will not be reached by what goes on inside those rooms, 
or perhaps only 10—or 6—out of the 60,000, will de deeply reached 
(reached in the way in which I want them to be), when I reflect on 
all this, well, I might cry, no doubt, but I think I would probably 
laugh—laugh coram Domino, and say to Him: “Lord, surely You 
are laughing; not ‘laughing me to scorn,’ as Your Old Testament 
keeps saying You do as regards Your enemies, because that I am 
not; but laughing most affectionately, saying: ‘Dear little priest, 
thank you for your tiny gesture; it is a symbol of your good-will 
and of the generosity of your friends. It is a very good reason for 
Me to pour out My Holy Spirit upon Poplar; and that, I suppose, 
is what you really want. Your little club will tumble down some 
day. The Thames may rise and make a mess of its foundations. 
The successors of your friends may not want to keep it going. But 
the quaint disproportion between what you have done and what I 
am so glad to do in response makes—I acknowledge—My very intel- 
ligent Angels and Archangels raise their eyebrows—or would, if 
they had any. They do not have emotions; so they cannot feel sur- 
prised or disdainful. They are far too good to be supercilious. But 
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your club in relation to what you really want may seem so odd to 
them; possibly the whole human race seems odd to them—to some 
it was the occasion of their fall. But perhaps I have some low-down 
little imps who laugh like anything when they see, side by side, the 
building of a club-room and the saving of a soul—and sympathize 
with the very oddity.” 

I suppose that my answer must be: “Lord, I thank You for what 
You say, and I echo all of it. And I am only too glad—O, O, glad 
beyond word or thought or secret hope—if You will regard the poor 
little bricks, the plaster, the paint, as my childish analogue of That 
which I want You, Father, to do through Jesus Christ in even one 
immortal soul, even one soul adopted, imcorporated, inhabited. 
Dakruoén gelasdsa: Homer bequeathed to us that immortal coup- 
let of words. I smile across my tears. I know my absurdity of 
performance; and I know my tremendousness of desire. And I 
know that my desire is tremendous only because it is inspired by, 
to be uplifted towards, transcended for the sake of, Yours.” 

I confess that most of the American priests who have been kind 
enough to visit me on this side have seemed to have plenty of the 
sense of jolliness. One is never quite sure in what sense the same 
word may be used by different nations; for instance, I think that 
“homely” is used in two totally different ways here and in the 
United States. By “jolly,” I mean genial, open, ready to smile, show- 
ing no desire to pontificate, un-shocked by finding one mentally, let 
alone bodily, in one’s shirt-sleeves. (I remember having flown from 
London to Geneva and going straight to my host’s who lived in a 
tiny flat. I was exhausted, hot and sticky. My host showed me 
to the bathroom, and offered me, if I remember right, a Russian 
smock, red slippers and a rug, while my clothes were being dried 
and pressed. A foreign monsignore chose that very moment to 
come in. It took him a long time to recover; but he ended by doing 
so to the extent of taking his own collar off, for the day was swel- 
teringly hot. His humility being real, he ended by summing up 
his own situation, and smiling. The American smile comes quicker. ) 

It is our duty as priests to see ourselves in proportion and not 
to be dismal or pompous about it. We have not to give ourselves 
airs in either direction. Who knows who may not catch himself 
being proud of his glossy curl of hair or worried because he is bald? 
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Strutting because he is good at athletics or ashamed of being bandy- 
legged? Pleased with his snappy business voice and reputation for 
never wasting time and knowing how much to a cent a commodity 
is worth, or affecting to have a soul above such things because he 
knows he cannot add nor keep accounts? Preening himself because 
he is welcome in silken drawing rooms, or hugging his heart because 
the police and car men salute him with broad grins? It is awful to 
think how little any one man counts! The first time I flew (once, I 
used to feel quite conceited because I had flown, and go out of my 
way to mention it), I looked down to where I knew a railway must 
be. I could not see it: we were too high. Then a minute smudge 
of white indicated smoke. There must be a train there—a thread so 
tiny as to be invisible. And inside it were infinitesimal specks—men 
and women, with their hopes, fears, anguishes, self-esteem! Hada 
giant’s thumb wiped away the train and its passengers, the land- 
scape would have looked no different; the press would have had a 
paragraph and a photo; the country would have carried on; a few 
people in America might have said: “I hear there’s been a bad 
smash over in England.” How nothing-at-all are bulk, looks, abili- 
ties, seen even in the perspective of one country or one score of 
years! How absurd of me, if I am a young priest, to give myself 
airs! How even more absurd if I am a rector and a middle-aged 
person, for by then surely I should have learnt better! But the 
humility of the Twelve Apostles, which intermittently must have 
been great and painful, was not dismal. Peter and John and James 
were not woe-begone. If they compared their personalities with their 
task, perhaps they had hardly time to laugh—they turned so quick 
to their Master and the Holy Spirit, and with one swift smile for- 
got everything else, especially themselves. 
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EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 
By Pau E. Camppety, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Those who share in the work of education have need to know the 
history of education. History is the written record of the human 
race. True history must not degenerate into a mere chronicle of 
events. It must treat of tendencies which are perceived by the 
mind, and not of events which are discovered by the senses. It must 
not burden the memory with facts, but must interpret facts to illu- 
mine the soul. In some degree at least history must anticipate the 
lessons of time. Dearly bought experience makes man wise after 
the event, but the study of history gives man that same wisdom 
before the event. 

We do not here take education to include all those experiences by 
which intelligence is developed, knowledge acquired and character 
formed, but prefer to limit education to its narrower meaning of 
the work done by certain agencies and institutions, the home and 
the school, for the express purpose of training immature minds. 
The subject of this work, as old as the human race, is the child it- 
self. The human child is born with latent capacities which must 
be developed to fit him for the activities and duties of life. The 
history of this work of development must make clear to us the con- 
ception of the meaning of life, of its purposes and values, as under- 
stood by educators at various stages of the world’s progress. 

Previously we have emphasized the part of the parent, his pri- 
mary right and obligation as an educator. But the modern parent 
and the modern educator who assists him in this work frequently 
take the modern school too much for granted. There is a certain 
measure of native inertia in human nature that stands in the way 
of change and progress, that prevents discovery of mistakes and 
fresh plans. He who would educate has need of stimulation and 
inspiration. When we look about us at the splendid physical equip- 
ment that brings the modern school very close to the ideal of uni- 
versal education, there is a temptation to rest on our oars. We 
forget the spirit, the sacrifice, the enthusiasm of the pioneers. 
Names like Comenius and LaSalle and Pestalozzi are practically 
forgotten by a generation who are their direct beneficiaries. We 
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reck not of the cost in thought and effort expended by individuals, 
by the Teaching Orders, the State and the Church. We accept the 
vast treasury of traditions built up over the ages and give little 
thought to those who have bequeathed us this inheritance. The 
operation of the school becomes mechanical, and the mind of the 
teacher loses that suppleness which should quicken all teaching. The 
work of education must be dominated by high ideals, and the teacher 
must keep alive in his own soul the high idealism of his forebears in 
the field. 

The Catholic teacher particularly must derive inspiration and 
stimulation from a study of the history of education. The Catholic 
Church, almost from her advent into the world, has stood in the 
front rank of the educators of the world. The greatest educational 
achievement in the world’s history was the conversion of Europe. 
The importation of Greek thought and practice and culture could 
not stay the decline of Roman civilization, but the Christian religion 
through the conversion of Europe built upon the ruins of the old 
civilization a new civilization that gives every promise of perma- 
nence. It is possible for Christian educators to drift away in prac- 
tice from the ideals proposed by the Church, but these ideals are the 
expression of truth, and truth is indestructible. 

Education at any given time expresses the dominant ideas in phi- 
losophy, religion and science, and in its practical control gives con- 
crete form to the relations between the temporal power and the 
spiritual power. These ideas and relations have varied considerably 
over the course of time. A study of educational history can alone 
give us a solution of the central educational problems. The mere 
recital of facts is not sufficient. Fundamental principles must be 
kept in view, and Christian revelation must always be accorded due 
importance. 

The Christian religion has developed education in the full and 
complete meaning of the term. With proper regard for all develop- 
ments in theory, practice and organization that affect the actual con- 
duct of educational work, the Catholic Church has ever held fast to 
the constant elements in education, namely, man’s nature, destiny, 
and relations to God. She has developed a practical definition of 
education that will survive all accidental change. This accurate 
definition may be worded as follows: education is that form of so- 
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cial activity whereby, under the direction of mature minds and by 
the use of adequate means, the physical, intellectual and moral pow- 
ers of the immature human being are so developed as to prepare him 
for the accomplishment of his life-work here and for the attainment 
of his eternal destiny (Pace). 

That the human mind did not in antiquity without the help of 
divine revelation rise to this concept of complete education need not 
surprise us. The Christian teacher gains a comprehension of the 
complexity of the educational problem at large by a study of the 
gropings of unaided human reason. Realizing our own abject de- 
pendence upon divine revelation we marvel that the human mind, 
alone and unaided, achieves so much. A study of the development 
and growth of educational theory and practice from the very begin- 
nings of the human race gives to the Christian teacher a clearer 
comprehension of the doctrine and the aims of the Catholic Church 
in regard to the school and its position on many controverted points. 

Where shall the history of education begin? Some writers ignore 
all work done previous to the glorious Grecian period. But the 
peoples of greater antiquity merit attention, though they may teach 
only through their mistakes. An account of what was done by them 
will prove useful by bringing out the profound modification which 
Christianity wrought. In China, in India, in Egypt and in Persia 
the pupil was required to memorize the sacred writings : the writings 
of Confucius in China, the Vedas in India, in Egypt the Book of 
the Dead, and in Persia the Avesta. All pupils were sunk in a 
groove of uniformity of thought and practice and of unvarying 
conformity with the past. Independent thought was out of the 
question, the development of free personality impossible. No effort 
was made to strengthen the consciousness of personality or give it 
value. In Hindu philosophy redemption was personal extinction. 

China receives first place in the history of education because of 
the remarkable antiquity of her educational system, a system that 
had an influence on the destiny of the most populous nation in the 
world but did not reach beyond that. True it is that the Chinese 
are the inventors of paper and gunpowder and the first users of the 
mariner’s compass, but they have remained in a static condition 
that is a marked characteristic of even the best Mongolians. But 
the Japanese have advanced as a world power since the revolution 
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of 1868 when they came closely into touch with Western nations. 
They are just as exclusive as the Chinese, but all classes and both 
sexes are given at least an elementary education. The writer on 
Japanese education finds himself forced to emphasize its present 
progressive condition rather than its historical development. 

In Egypt we have the oldest civilization known to man. Egypt 
holds preéminence in all antiquity for science and culture. The so- 
cial position of woman was higher than in most Oriental nations. 
The casual reader of Egyptian history knows that women could and 
did ascend the throne. In Egypt thousands of years before Christ 
there were men distinguished in the arts and sciences. The Egyp- 
tians were expert weavers, their work in coloring glass has never 
been surpassed and their respect for the dead is attested by their 
wonderful process of embalming and the Pyramids, magnificent 
stone structures erected as mausoleums. They were stirred to de- 
velop a notable genius for engineering and irrigation by the annual 
inundation of the Nile. Egyptian literature is noteworthy and 
abounds in poems, works on law, medicine, mathematics, rhetoric 
and religion, and even has a few novels. The Book of the Dead 
taught the natural virtues of justice, honesty, truthfulness, charity, 
economy and obedience to authority. Their religion was a superior 
form of paganism; the cultured few believed in the existence of one 
God. But the State provided no system of education for all. Ele- 
mentary instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic could be 
easily obtained in private schools or by tutoring under special teach- 
ers. The learning for which the Egyptians were justly famed 
affected the culture and science of the Hebrews and the great na- 
tions of the classic period. 

In China education was democratic, in Japan aristocratic, but in 
India education was restricted to certain classes. This was a result 
of the caste system. Advanced education was the right of the high- 
est caste. But the artisans and laborers, the lowest caste, and the 
women were denied the advantages of education. Their language, 
the Sanskrit, is the oldest form of Aryan speech. Its literature is 
of value to the student of ethnology, ancient history and Scripture. 

In Persia a warlike ideal predominated. Elementary education 
aimed at producing devoted sons in the family and able warriors 
in the State. The noblest adornments of the soldier were the vir- 
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tues. These natural virtues were the accompaniment of courage and 
military skill. Higher education was confined to the nobles and 
hereditary priests. The educational system made no provision for 
the training of woman, but woman had in Persian society a higher 
standing than in most Oriental nations. 

When we come to speak of the Semitic peoples, we must mention 
first the Babylonians. From 2000 to 1000 B.C. they were the fore- 
most people of Western Asia. Hieroglyphic writing was developed 
early among them. There was some knowledge of architecture and 
great skill in engineering and the mechanical arts. They had a sys- 
tem of weights and measures which has been the basis of all modern 
systems; they mapped out the zodiac and arranged the days of the 
week. They had immense libraries and much knowledge of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. We know little of their educational system 
but it was certainly restricted to the higher classes. Of the superior 
attainments of the learned class in art, literature and science, and 
of the high order of their technical instruction there can be no doubt 
(McCormick). 

The Assyrians never advanced further than the Babylonians in 
education, but their work in architecture, painting and sculpture re- 
veals a superior genius. When at peace they cultivated the fine arts 
which were encouraged by the maintenance of wonderful libraries. 

The Pheenicians were the foremost traders and colonizers of an- 
tiquity. But they were a sensuous, immoral and cruel people, hav- 
ing no religious or intellectual safeguards against the dangers to 
their national life. They worshipped at the shrine of commercial 
success and prosperity. They trained youth with the sole aim of 
accumulating wealth and earthly power. There was little to com- 
mend in their system of education. The rapid decline of their power 
and their fame is a profound lesson to modern commercial nations. 

The Hebrews maintained a belief in the existence of one God. 
As the recipients and custodians of Divine Revelation, their concep- 
tions of life and morality were far superior to those of the Gentiles. 
Belief in God inspired their form of government and dominated 
everything else in their national and domestic life. Religion and 
patriotism were inseparable. They had an exalted idea of temporal 
government, and no nation gave woman so high a position in the 
family or the family so important a place in the State. But history 
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commends the Hebrews more for the content than for the method 
of their education. They produced no great works of art or sci- 
ence, and their achievements as a nation were insignificant. But 
they have been the benefactors of all ages in demonstrating the 
marked influence on the people of a theocratic form of government, 
and in preserving and conveying to posterity that deposit of moral 
and spiritual truth which in the form of Christianity was to leaven 
the world (McCormick). 

We come next to Greek education. The Iliad and the Odyssey, 
written about 1000 B.C., are the earliest works that give us any 
information. They presupposed a high civilization. Children were 
educated according to the requirements of their class in society. 
Female education, however, was strictly domestic in character. The 
girl received in the home her preparation for the duties of house- 
wife and mother. The Spartan system of education dates from 
Lycurgus, the lawgiver, who flourished about 820 B.C. It was 
dominated by their conception of the State. The State owned the 
child from the moment of its birth. Everything was designed to 
train the hardy warrior. There was no instruction except private 
lessons in reading and writing. There was a measure of moral 
training. But the Spartan boy was permitted to lie to non-Spartans ; 
he was permitted to steal but punished if caught. This system of 
education was designed solely for the benefit of the State. The in- 
dividual was submerged; the boy was thought of only as a defender 
of the nation, and the girl as a mother of new warriors. 

The Athenians were the most notable of all the Greek peoples for 
political ascendancy and educational achievement. Their govern- 
ment was the first example of democracy, and they surpassed in 
theory and in practice the best educational efforts that had till then 
been made. Their education was not a rigid State system but was 
conducted by individuals and had regard for the individual. It was 
an esthetic ideal of education—a cultured soul in a graceful and 
symmetrical body. It aimed at the development of the perfect man, 
physically, intellectually and morally. The obligation of educating 
the child rested upon the parents. Here we find for the first time 
the prototype of the modern secondary school. A form of this 
school was immortalized by the great teachers, Plato and Aristotle. 
Every human ideal was deified by the Athenian. Moral training 
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was begun in the home and continued in the school. The teacher 
was charged with the special care of forming the virtuous man by 
precept and example. Here we have the highest form of education 
that existed among pagan peoples, a form that reached its perfection 
in the work of Pythagoras, Socrates (469 to 399), Plato (427 to 
347), and Aristotle (384 to 322). 

Socrates had the distinction of beginning a great educational 
movement, of developing a method of teaching which was not only 
effective in overcoming the pernicious influence of the Sophists, but 
succeeded in giving a foundation to knowledge and a basis for the 
first system of ethics the pagan world had known. 

Plato adopted and elaborated the educational ideas of Socrates 
and developed the most comprehensive educational scheme the Greek 
world had yet seen. He aimed to produce the highest perfection 
of body and soul. Only students with the requisite mental equip- 
ment were invited to take up higher study, others were relegated to 
the industrial class. The most promising were selected for a five- 
year course in philosophy that would prepare them for the office of 
ruler. He insisted on respecting the needs and interests of the 
child even in primary training ; he emphasized the value of play and 
advocated the education of woman. But he failed in proper respect 
for the rights of parents; he made service of the State the end of 
education. 

This golden period of Greek education was brought to full flower 
in the person of Aristotle. He was a disciple of Plato and the in- 
structor of Alexander the Great. His educational scheme is sub- 
stantially the same as that of Plato. Education he looked upon as 
a branch of the science of politics. Only the prospective citizen was 
to be educated. The end of the State is the happiness of its citizens 
and happiness consists in a complete activity and practice of virtue. 
“His influence on contemporary Greek education,” writes Dr. 
McCormick, “was slight because his followers were mostly devoted 
to speculation and research. But later, in the Middle Ages when 
his works were introduced in Europe, his great and abiding influence 
may be said to have begun. The Scholastics accepted his system of 
thought, and in applying his terminology forever associated it with 
Christian philosophy and theology. They restored to favor his 
works on the natural sciences, for Aristotle was the first biologist 
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and natural historian, as well as the founder of the science and art 
of logic, and they perpetuated both his deductive and inductive meth- 
ods. “The Master of those who know,’ as Dante styled him, has not 
ceased to influence Christian schools.” 

We may pass lightly over the history of Roman education. It 
was not distinguished for any notable development. The Roman 
citizen was practical rather than esthetic. He was interested in his 
home, his family, the welfare of the city. His ideal of education or 
child training was in consequence different from the Greek. In the 
early Roman period the education given the Roman child was sup- 
plied by the home. Reading and writing were rightly taught in the 
family and by the father. The religion of the hearth was the center 
point of the religion of the Roman, and the education was the edu- 
cation of the hearth. During the period of conquest domestic edu- 
cation largely prevailed. After the period of conquest Greek cul- 
ture became predominant. Even in the decadence of Roman society 
during the Empire the school remained the last stronghold of pagan 
life and culture. But this decline annulled the practical purpose of ed- 
ucation. The schools of the later Empire were futile and short-lived. 

The decline of Roman civilization and the irruption of hordes of 
barbarians over Western Europe threatened absolute destruction 
of the educational heritage of the world. But in this fullness of 
time God sent His Church to preserve the treasures of pagan an- 
tiquity and to give to the work of education a higher idealism than 
it had yet known. 

“Pagan education as a whole, with its ideals, successes, and fail- 
ures,” writes Dr. Pace, “has a profound significance. It was the 
product of the highest human wisdom, speculative and practical, 
that the world has known. It pursued in turn the ideals that appeal 
most strongly to the human mind. It engaged the thought of the 
greatest philosophers and the action of the wisest legislators. Art, 
science, and literature were placed at its service, and the mighty 
influence of the State was exerted in its behalf. In itself, therefore, 
and in its results, it shows how much and how little human reason 
can accomplish when it seeks no guidance higher than itself and 
strives for no purposes other than those which find, or may find, 
their realization in the present phase of existence.” 

(To Be Continued) 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 
By Hucu Cocan, D.D. 


II. Character Sketches from Proverbs 


Some parts of the Book of Proverbs are very familiar to priests 
because they so frequently occur in the Liturgy. The portrait of 
the Valiant Woman, which ends the Book, is often read as an 
Epistle at Mass, and the beautiful personification of Wisdom in 
the eighth chapter forms the lessons of the First Nocturn on feasts 
of our Blessed Lady. There are many other parts which ought to 
be just as familiar, and a little garnering here and there may per- 
haps induce some readers to make a deeper acquaintance with this 
inspired Book. 


THE WHISPERER 


This social pest, who is also called the talebearer and the sower 
of discord, is frequently referred to by the Wise Man. His conduct 
is shown to be abominable in the eyes of God, and this is done in 
a way which creates a distinct impression: 


Six things there are which the Lord hateth, 

And the seventh his soul detesteth : 

Haughty eyes, a lying tongue, 

Hands that shed innocent blood, 

A heart that deviseth wicked plots, 

Feet that are swift to run into mischief, 

A deceitful witness that uttereth lies, 

And him that soweth discord among brethren (vi. 16-19). 


Number proverbs of this kind are frequent throughout the Book. 
The enumeration is so arranged that the last mentioned thing is 
intended to strike us most. Not that it is always the most grievous, 
for evidently the shedding of innocent blood is a more serious sin; 
but the author mentions last what he desires to stress for the mo- 
ment. In the Vulgate text, of which the above is the Douai ver- 
sion, the very translation singles out the last thing for special con- 
demnation, for it is called the seventh over and above the other six. 
The original Hebrew, however, does not put such stress on the 
seventh. It reads: 
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These six things the Lord hates: 
Yea, seven his soul abhors. 


Again when the sacred writer wishes to give us an example of a 
thoroughly bad man—not merely a man who sins through weakness, 
but a malicious man, the personification of wickedness—he men- 
tions as his last characteristic that he is a sower of discord: 

A man that is an apostate, an unprofitable man, 
Walketh with a perverse mouth, 

He winketh with the eyes, presseth with the foot, 
Speaketh with the finger, 

With a wicked heart he deviseth evil, 

And at all times he soweth discord (vi. 12-14). 


The word translated by apostate is Belial in the Hebrew, so that 
the passage refers to a man of Belial, a son of the devil, in complete 
opposition to the man of God. He is continually plotting evil in his 
heart, and all his external senses carry out his designs. 

If we desire to know why the detractor has such success, and why 
he is listened to so willingly, we get the reason in two proverbs in 
the Vulgate translation, which, however, are identical in the 
Hebrew: 


The words of the double-tongued are as if they were harmless, 
And they reach even to the innermost parts of the bowels (xviii. 8). 


The words of a talebearer are as it were simple, 
But they reach to the innermost parts of the belly (xxvi. 22). 


The slanderer does his evil work by insinuations, by chance remarks, 
by words that seem of no consequence, but which leave a lasting 
impression on the hearers. His words seem merely to touch the 
surface, but in reality they penetrate. The Revised Version has the 
following rendering : 


The words of a whisperer are as dainty morsels, 
And they go down into the innermost parts of the belly. 


Just as the glutton is eager for tasty bits, and swallows them greed- 
ily and with relish, so we, owing to our depraved nature, are natu- 
rally inclined to listen with pleasure to the narration of our neigh- 
bor’s failings. On the other hand, there would be no uncharitable 
talk if there were no willing listeners, and this is the very remedy 
indicated in another proverb, which in the Vulgate is as follows: 
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The north wind driveth away rain, 
So doth a sad countenance a backbiting tongue (xxv. 23). 


Even if we are not acquainted with the north wind of Palestine, we 
know the north wind of our own climates. It is cutting, piercing, 
freezing, boisterous, and most people are glad to take shelter from 
its blast. If we meet the slanderer with a countenance cold and 
angry as the north wind, his trade will soon be ruined for want of 
customers. 

Modern translations give a different rendering of this proverb: 


The north wind bringeth rain, 
And the backbiting tongue (bringeth) angry countenances. 


Here the point of the proverb seems to be that the slanderer’s words 
are not well received by the hearers, who are rather disposed to 
resent his whispering tongue. As a matter of fact, writers on the 
climate of Palestine tell us that the north wind is not a rainy wind, 
except when it blows very boisterously. 


THE SLUGGARD 


Laziness is found in all countries. An effort is required to over- 
come the dolce far niente habit which is ingrained in our nature. It 
would seem, however, that the sluggard flourished in the East. The 
Book of Proverbs has many references to him, and some of the 
sketches are most graphic. 

Go to the ant, O sluggard, 

And consider her ways and learn wisdom, 

Which, although she hath no guide, nor master, nor captain, 
Provideth her meat for herself in the summer, 

And gathereth her food in the harvest. 


How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 

When wilt thou rise out of thy sleep? 

Thou wilt sleep a little, thou wilt slumber a little, 
Thou wilt fold thy hands a little to sleep: 

And want shall come upon thee as a traveller, 
And poverty as a man armed (vi. 6-11). 


In the first stanza there is the contrast between the tiny ant, with- 
out intellect and yet a model of industry and foresight, and a man, 
the intellectual king of creation, sunk in idleness, with no thought 
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for the future. The second stanza is more dramatic in the Hebrew, 
where in answer to the question, 


How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? 
When wilt thou rise out of thy sleep? 


it is the sluggard who answers, begging for 


A little sleep, a little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to rest. 


And then the wise man concludes that poverty and want will over- 
take the sluggard as sudd<»:, and irresistibly as a traveller—that 
is, a vagabond, a highwayman, armed for his depredations. The 
same truth is expressed in another proverb: 


The sluggard will not plough in the winter: 
In the harvest he goeth to gather—and there is none (xx. 4). 


Then there is the description of the vineyard of the sluggard: 


I passed by the field of the slothful man, 

And by the vineyard of the foolish man, 

And behold it was all filled with nettles, 

And thorns had covered the face thereof, 

And the stone wall was broken down. 

Which when I had seen, I laid it up in my heart, 

And by the example I received instruction (xxiv. 30-34). 


And the sacred author repeats the above passage: “A little sleep, a 
little slumber, etc.” 

Most of us have met the person who, when he is called in the 
morning, says: “Yes, I am getting up.’”’ But he does not get up 
for a long time after, and only as the result of repeated calls. He 
also says that he did not hear the first call. The counterpart of this 
person existed in Solomon’s time: 


As the door turneth on its hinges, 
So doth the sluggard on his bed. 


Prompt rising in the morning is a good criterion to distinguish the 
easygoing man from him who realizes the value of time, and wishes, 
in the words of the Blessed Thomas More, “to buy again the time 
that I before have lost.”” When St. Jerome in his decrepit old age 
had lost the strength necessary to raise himself from his bed in the 
morning, he had a rope attached to the ceiling with the end hang- 
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ing over his bed, and by clinging on to this he managed to be up 
in time to assist at the public offices and prayers of his monastery 
at Bethlehem. His example has been frequently followed since. 
There is also the utter futility of arguing with the sluggard, and 
trying to show him the sad consequences of his indolence, for 


The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 

Than seven men that speak sentences. 
The Book of Proverbs contains several hundred of such sentences— 
that is, wise and prudent sayings. Seven is to be taken as express- 
ing an indefinite number. Hence the sluggard believes that his lazy 
way is the best, and all the wise men in the world would not con- 
vince him to the contrary. Not even the wisdom of Solomon would 
make much impression on the man who, when urged to go out to 
work, would reply as follows: 


The slothful man saith: There is a lion without, 
I shall be slain in the midst of the streets (xxii. 13). 


And the person who is too lazy to eat is beyond all hope: 


The slothful putteth his hand in the dish, 
And will not so much as bring it to his mouth (xix. 24). 


SHREW WOMEN 


There are many character sketches of women scattered through 
the book, some of them summed up in a couplet, others developed 
more at length. There is the quarrelsome woman, represented as an 
unbearable bore with whom it is impossible to live: 


It is better to sit in a corner of the housetop 
Than with a brawling woman and in a common house (xxi. 9). 


The common house would perhaps be better expressed as a wide, 
spacious house, and the parallelism would thus be better maintained. 
However, the wise man does not consider a little hut on the flat 
roofs of the Eastern houses a sufficiently safe retreat from the 
woman’s tongue, because he has another proverb: 


It is better to dwell in a wilderness 
Than with a quarrelsome and passionate woman (xxi. 19). 


Here the remedy is indeed drastic. Not all men are equal even to 
the milder escape of the housetop, and so patience—that is, suffer- 
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ing—is the only remedy. This suffering is compared to something 
which is very annoying, namely, rain continually dropping through 
a leaky roof on a cold day: 

A foolish son is the grief of his father 


And a wrangling wife is like a roof continually dropping through 
(xix. 13). 


Roofs dropping through on a cold day 

And a contentious woman are alike. 

He that retaineth her is as he that would hold the wind, 
And shall call in the oil of his right hand (xxvii. 15-16). 


It would look from this latter couplet that there is no remedy against 
the brawling woman, but, as is evident, the proverb is very obscure, 
and what it really means can only be guessed at. It is impossible 
to hold or hide the wind, and whatever “calling in the oil of the 
right hand’? may mean, it is clear from the parallelism that it is 
meant to express something equally futile. A recent author* with 
very slight emendations in the Hebrew text has got the following 
sense : 


The north wind storeth up the rain, 


But a south wind inviteth fruitfulness ; 


and he concludes : “Thus the remedy against the contentious woman 
is gentleness.” The reconstruction of the Hebrew text in this in- 
stance is very plausible and at the same time well founded. How- 
ever, the proverb as reconstructed would seem to have very little 
connection with the contentious werman. Let us suppose there is 
a connection: what are we to think of the conclusion, that the 
remedy against the contentious woman is gentleness? The truth 
of this conclusion is evident, for either gentleness will tame the 
shrew, or—and this is more likely—it will acquire for the gentle 
person a perfect patience. Cassian will be our authority for the 
latter alternative. He relates in his Eighteenth Conference (Chap- 
ter XIV) that a holy woman of Alexandria wanted to acquire 
patience, and obtained from St. Athanasius a widow to care for. 
The widow, however, showed herself so grateful for the care she 
received, that she was continually honoring and thanking her bene- 
factress. As there was not much opportunity here for the exercise 


* Melville Scott, “Textual Discoveries in Proverbs, Psalms and Isaiah.” 
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of patience, the holy woman returned to Athanasius to complain 
that she had been ill served, and begged for someone who would 
be a real trial to her patience. There was no difficulty in finding 
among the widows the veriest of shrews, who was given into the 
charge of the candidate for patience. Athanasius had chosen well 
this time. The second widow never ceased reproaching, reviling 
and calumniating her new mistress. In her outbursts she even struck 
her. To all this the mistress opposed nothing but sweetness, gentle- 
ness, patience and forbearance. She made no effort to resist the 
temper of her charge; she submitted to it. Her aim was not to 
tame the shrew, but to tarne herself. And she succeeded. She be- 
came possessed of an unalterable patience, superior to all assaults, 
and she returned to Athanasius to thank him most sincerely for the 
wise choice he had made. 





PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Introduction of the Trial in Civil Cases 
THE BILL OF COMPLAINT 


To open a suit, the plaintiff must present to the competent judge 
a bill of complaint in which the object of the controversy is ex- 
posed, and the service of the judge is implored for the obtaining 
of the rights which he claims (Canon 1706). 

The first thing that a plaintiff has to do is to ascertain whether he 
has a right of action sustained in Canon Law. Every legal right or 
claim gives the plaintiff a right of action in the ecclesiastical courts 
to enforce his right. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Canon Law may have some exception to the general principle just 
laid down. One of the most practical exceptions is the one which 
rules that no court action properly so called is granted against the 
administrative acts of local Ordinaries by which one thinks oneself 
unduly oppressed, injured, etc. The law provides another means of 
redress in those cases by granting recourse to the Holy See, provided 
the subject in the meantime obeys and submits to the precepts of his 
Ordinary. After a plaintiff has ascertained that he has a right of 
action, he must next inquire what court is competent to judge his 
case. Canons 1556-1568 deal with the competent forum or court. 
Finally, the plaintiff must put his complaint in writing and specify 
the facts on which he bases his claim against another person or cor- 
poration. More details concerning the bill of complaint are given 
in the following Canons. 

If the plaintiff does not know how to write, or is legitimately im- 
peded from presenting a written complaint, he may make an oral 
petition in court. 

Likewise, in cases which are easier to investigate and which are 
of minor importance, and therefore to be decided without delay, it 
is left to the discretion of the judge whether he wishes to accept an 
oral petition. 

In both cases, however, the judge shall order a notary to take 
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down the complaint in writing, which document is to be read to the 
plaintiff and approved by him (Canon 1707). 

The reader will notice from the text of the foregoing Canon that 
the law of the Church does not oblige a plaintiff to go to the expense 
of having someone else draw up his complaint or petition in writ- 
ing; if he himself does not know how to write, his oral petition in 
court is admitted. Besides ignorance of the art of writing, other 
reasons which may prevent the plaintiff from putting his petition in 
writing are admitted so as to permit him to make an oral petition. 
Furthermore, in cases which are easy to settle and in cases which 
are of minor importance, the judge has discretionary power to admit 
oral petitions. However, in all cases in which a petition is made 
orally, the judge shall order a notary to put the petition in writing, 
read it to the plaintiff, and get his approval. The nature of litiga- 
tion in court demands that the judge and the adverse party know 
exactly what the plaintiff wants and the written record stops the 
plaintiff from changing or modifying his claim in the course of the 
trial. 


FORMALITIES OF THE BILL OF COMPLAINT 


The bill of complaint (libellum litis) by which the case is brought 
to court must contain the following points: 


(1) it must state the name of the judge before whom the case is 
brought, the object of the petition, and the name of the defendant; 


(2) it must indicate, at least in general, the arguments on which 
the plaintiff relies to prove his allegations and his title to redress; 

(3) it must be subscribed by the plaintiff or his proxy, give the 
day, month and year, the place of residence of the plaintiff or his 
proxy, or an address at which the plaintiff or his proxy wish to re- 
ceive communications from the court (Canon 1708). 

Ordinarily the law requires the plaintiff to write the petition or 
have it drawn up by a proxy. If the oral petition is admitted, the 
notary of the court will see that the petition is put in proper written 
form. Canon Law calls the bill of complaint or petition “libellum 
litis” (brief of controversy), which term is taken from the Roman 
Law. In the United States where the Common Law is in vogue 
the bill of complaint is called a “declaration” ; in the States that have 
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a Code of Law it is called “complaint,” and in a few States 
“petition.” 

Besides the formal parts of the bill of complaint (name of the 
judge or court, name of plaintiff and defendant with the necessary 
items of identification of both, residence where the court may reach 
both plaintiff and defendant, date and subscription by plaintiff or his 
representative), the recital of the facts and the reasons in law on 
which the plaintiff bases his claim should be given in the petition of 
the plaintiff. The facts should be stated briefly and in good order, 
and the claim or thing that the plaintiff asks of the court must be 
stated clearly and unmistakably lest the court reject the petition for 
reason of its vagueness. All contradictions, obscurities, uncertain- 
ies, and equivocation must be avoided in the recital of the facts. 
Canon Law moreover demands that the plaintiff indicate in general 
terms at least the principle of law under which he claims some right, 
property, etc. If the principle of law under which he makes his 
claim is embodied in the common law of the Church, it suffices to 
refer briefly to it; if it is a claim which has its foundation in the 
special law (e.g., of some Religious Order or some private privi- 
lege), it will be necessary to show in the bill of complaint the text 
of the special law or privilege, for the judge is presumed to know 
the common law and the particular law of the country and diocese, 
but he is not supposed to know special laws and privileges. If he is 
to judge from the bill of complaint whether the plaintiff has a right 
of action, and if that right is based on special law or privilege, it is 
evident that these special titles of right must be clearly set forth by 
the plaintiff in his petition. 


OBLIGATION OF THE JUDGE AFTER PRESENTATION OF THE 
BILL OF COMPLAINT 


After investigating its own competency and the right of the plain- 
tiff to act as plaintiff in ecclesiastical courts, the court (or judge) 
must as soon as possible either admit or reject the bill of complaint, 
and in case of rejection give the reasons for so doing. 

If the decree of the judge rejecting the complaint bases its refusal 
on faults of the complaint which can be amended, the plaintiff can 
offer to the same judge a properly amended bill of complaint; if 
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the judge rejects the amended bill of complaint, he must explain the 
reasons for the new refusal. 


Against the rejection of the bill of complaint, the party is at 
liberty to have recourse to the higher court within ten days. The 
higher court shall give a hearing to the party and the diocesan pros- 
ecutor (or the defensor vinculi in a marriage case), and shall hand 
down a prompt ruling on the question of rejection (Canon 1709). 

The first thing that the judge does when he receives a bill of 
complaint is to consider whether he is according to law competent 
to try the case. The next point that he has to consider is whether 
the plaintiff has a right to act as plaintiff in the ecclesiastical court, 
for the law excludes certain persons from acting as plaintiffs in 
ecclesiastical courts. The general rules on this point are contained 
in Canons 1646-1654; the special rules for matrimonial cases are 
stated in Canons 1971-1973. There is also the declaration of the 
Holy See that non-Catholics may not be plaintiffs in ecclesiastical 
courts in marriage cases (Holy Office, January 27, 1928; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XX, 75). 

After he has ascertained his own jurisdiction in the case and the 
right of the plaintiff to bring suit, the judge must as soon as possible 
issue a declaration whether he admits or rejects the bill of complaint. 
If he rejects it, he must state his reasons for doing so. The rejec- 
tion may be based: (1) on faults in the form of the petition; (2) 
on the substance of the petition or complaint. If there is question 
of faulty form, the plaintiff must be directed to amend the petition, 
and, if he does not know how, he must seek advice from persons 
acquainted with the legal forms in ecclesiastical courts. However, 
the court itself need not help him to make a correct complaint, at 
least not in purely private affairs; in affairs that concern the public 
welfare (e.g., validity of marriage), the court itself is interested 
and will see to it that the case is properly put before it. Even in pri- 
vate cases, when a person is so poor that he cannot pay an expert 
for services, the court has the authority and the duty to appoint an 
attorney of the diocese to assist the plaintiff gratuitously ; otherwise 
a poor person might be altogether prevented from suing for his 
rights. If the judge rejects the complaint because in his judgment 
the plaintiff has no cause of action, the matter need not rest there. 
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The plaintiff has the right within ten days from the notification of 
the rejection of his complaint to have recourse to the higher court 
(from the diocesan court to that of the archdiocese, from the arch- 
diocese to the local Ordinary’s court which once for all has been 
chosen by the archdiocese as a court of appeal). The higher court 
is to give a hearing to the plaintiff, and is to consult the diocesan 
prosecutor (or, in marriage cases, the defensor vinculi) to decide 
whether the case of the plaintiff is to be admitted to trial. If the 
higher court also rejects the complaint of the plaintiff for the reason 
that he has no legal course of action, the Code of Canon Law does 
not speak of any further recourse open to the plaintiff; the rejection 
is practically final. The complainant may, of course, appeal to the 
Holy See (for all the faithful may turn to the Pope as to the com- 
mon father of the Christian family), but after two courts have de- 
cided that the plaintiff has no case, there is little reason to expect 
the Holy See to judge otherwise. The ten days granted for recourse 
to the higher court after the first court has rejected the bill of com- 
plaint are called tempus utile in the Code, by which is meant that 
the time does not count during which the plaintiff was ignorant of 
his right of recourse or was unable to act. 


NEGLECT OF THE CourT TO ACT ON THE BILL OF COMPLAINT 


If, within one month from the presentation of the bill of com- 
plaint, the judge has not issued his decree admitting or rejecting the 
same (as stated in Canon 1709), the party interested may insist that 
the judge issue the decree. If the judge is nevertheless silent, the 
party may, on the lapse of five days after his petition to the judge 
to take action, have recourse to the local Ordinary (if he does not 
act as judge in the case) or to the higher court to petition that the 
judge be forced to take action, or that another be appointed in his 
place to try the case (Canon 1710). 

When a bill of complaint is sent to the diocesan court, the judge 
is bound to give an answer within a month whether the bill is ac- 
cepted or rejected. The month is called tempus continuum to indi- 
cate that the month has to be taken absolutely as a period of thirty 
days, no additional time being allowed for any reason. It is under- 
stood that, if the judge (Officialis) of the diocese is sick or absent, 
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the Ordinary shall either act as judge himself or appoint another in 
the place of the diocesan judge. If no answer to the bill of com- 
plaint comes within five days after the second request, the plaintiff 
has the right to have recourse to the higher court in order that this 
court may force the lower court to take action in the case. If the 
local Ordinary of the first court does not act as judge, recourse may 
be taken by the plaintiff to the Ordinary that he force his Officialis to 
act in the matter. Some canonists are of the opinion that, if the 
Ordinary acts as judge and is neglectful in giving an answer to a 
bill of complaint within the specified time, the bishop should be re- 
ported to the Holy See. However, such an interpretation of Canon 
1710 is not correct, for nothing is said here about recourse to the 
Holy See, and Canon 1625, §1, which speaks of reporting the bis- 
hop to the Holy See deals with an entirely different question as can 
be seen from the text of that Canon. 


THE SUMMONS AND NOTIFICATION OF JUDICIAL ACTS 


The bill of complaint or the oral petition having been admitted, 
the other party must be summoned to appear in court. The sum- 
mons issued by a court to the defendant is called the vocatio in ius. 


If the contending parties appear before the judge of their own ac- 


cord to plead their case, it is not necessary to issue the summons, but 
the secretary or clerk of the court shall make a note in the acts of 
the case that the parties came to court of their own accord (Canon 
I7I1). 

The summons to the defendant or his voluntary appearance in 
court opens the lawsuit. In the ordinary course of events, the de- 
fendant does not go to court of his own accord, for in most cases he 
would not even know that somebody has gone to court against him. 
The summons is therefore the usual way in which a defendant gets 
into court. Wherefore, the following Canons go into detail con- 
cerning the form of the summons. 


PERSONS TO WHOM THE SUMMONS Is To BE ISSUED 


The summons is to be issued by the judge, and is to be written 
on the bill of complaint or joined to it. It is to be communicated 
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to the defendant, and, if there are several defendants, to each one. 
The plaintiff, moreover, must be notified by the court to appear on a 
specified day and at a fixed hour before the judge (Canon 1712). 


If the defendant is a person who does not have the free adminis- 
tration of the goods concerned in the controversy, the summons must 
be presented to that person who in his name is, according to Canons 
1648-1654, to answer in the trial (Canon 1713). 


The order of the court to the defendant to appear on a certain 
day and hour in the place specified for the sessions of the court is 
very often the first intimation that someone is suing the defendant. 
The law, therefore, justly ordains that the order of the court should 
be either written on the bill of complaint or a copy of the petition of 
the plaintiff should accompany the summons, so that the defendant 
may know who sues him, what he wants, and why he claims to have 
a right to get what he demands. If there are several defendants, 
the court has to issue the summons to every one of them, as is evi- 
dent, for each defendant has the same right to the official notice. 
The plaintiff is to be notified by the court to appear on a certain 
day and at a certain hour (namely, the same time as the defendant), 
in order that the discussion or trial of the case may be started. Asa 
rule, the parties do not have to appear in person, and may send a 
representative to court. 

As it is important that the proper party be made defendant to a 
suit, the plaintiff must make certain that he names and identifies the 
person against whom he has a claim, and who has a right to defend 
himself against the plaintiff. Now, in Canon Law as well as in 
civil law, there are persons who possess goods and rights but do 
not have independent administration of them (¢.g., minors, men in 
charge of ecclesiastical corporations). The person responsible in 
court for another person or corporation must be summoned. 


EFFECT OF THE SUMMONS 


Every summons is peremptory, and need not be repeated, except 
in the case mentioned in Canon 1845, §2—namely, when the judge 
wants to punish for contempt of court a party who ignores the first 
summons (Canon 1714). No delay is granted for any reason in 
answering the summons, because if the defendant is impeded from 
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appearing in court by ill-health, business, etc., he can send another 
person in his place. 


CONTENTS OF THE SUMMONS 


The summons is to be presented to the party in a written form, 
which shall express the precept of the judge to the party to appear 
in his court. It shall state the name of the judge who issues the 
paper, indicate at least in general terms the reason why the party is 
summoned, give the correct name and surname of the defendant, and 
state by whom he is sued; the place and time where and when he is 
to appear must be clearly indicated. The summons is to be authen- 
ticated with the seal of the court and subscribed by the judge or his 
auditor and a notary (Canon 1715). 

The summons is to be made in duplicate, one copy being presented 
to the defendant and the other inserted into the acts of the case 
(Canon 1716). 


MANNER OF SERVICE OF THE SUMMONS 


The written summons is to be handed to the defendant personally 
by a messenger of the Curia wheresoever he finds him, if this man- 
ner of serving the summons is possible. The messenger may for 
this purpose enter the territory of another diocese, if the judge 
thinks it advisable and orders the messenger to do so. 

If the messenger does not find the person to be summoned in the 
place where he stays, he may leave the written summons with some 
person of the family or with a servant of the defendant, if that per- 
son is willing to accept the summons and promises to give it to the 
defendant as soon as possible; otherwise, the messenger shall take 
it back to the judge in order that he may dispatch it in the manner 
provided in Canons 1719 and 1720 (Canon 1717). 

If the defendant refuses to accept the written summons, he is to 
be considered legitimately summoned (Canon 1718). 

If for reason of distance or other cause it is difficult to have the 
summons delivered to the defendant by messenger, the judge may 
order it to be transmitted by registered mail and a signed receipt 
obtained, or in any other manner which according to the laws and 
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conditions of the respective country is considered safest (Canon 
1719). 

Whenever after diligent inquiry it cannot be ascertained where 
the defendant stays, the summons by edict or public announcement 
can take place. This is done by having the messenger post the docu- 
ment of the summons at the doors of the Curia after the manner of 
a public notice (which is to be left there for a length of time to be 
specified by the judge), and by inserting the summons in some pub- 
lic newspaper. If both cannot be done, either manner of public no- 
tice suffices (Canon 1720). 














REPORT OF THE MESSENGER TO THE CouRT 







When the messenger leaves the written summons in the hands of 
the defendant, he must sign it, marking the date and the hour at 
which he handed it to the defendant. He shall act in the same man- 
ner when he leaves the summons with a member of the family or a 
servant of the defendant, adding also the name of the person with 
whom he leaves the summons. If the summons is made by public 
edict, the messenger shall at the bottom of the notice mark the day 
and hour at which he posted the paper at the door of the Curia and 
how long it remained posted. If the defendant refuses to accept the 
summons offered to him by the messenger, the latter shall mark the 
day and hour, sign the summons and return it to the judge (Canon 
1721). 

The messenger shall make a written report to the judge of his 
work in the serving of the summons, and add his signature to the 
report, which is to be inserted in the acts of the case. If the sum- 
mons was served by mail, the receipt of the post office shall be in- 
serted in the acts (Canon 1722). 

Though the Code does not mention the transmission of the sum- 
mons to the Curia of another diocese (if the defendant actually 
stays there), with the request that it be served on the defendant, or 
its transmission to the pastor of the parish of the diocese of the 
court with orders to serve it on the defendant, Wernz-Vidal think 
(De Processibus, n. 390) that this method is not condemned by the 
law, and may be employed where the ordinary way of serving the 
summons is not practical. The Curia of the other diocese (or 
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the pastor of the parish) will then do what the messenger is obliged 


to do in serving the summons and making report to the court that is- 
sued it. 


VALIDITY OF THE SUMMONS NECESSARY FOR VALIDITY OF THE 
PROCESS 


If the summons does not contain the points enumerated in Canon 
1715, or was not legitimately served, both the summons and the 
acts of the process are null and void (Canon 1723). 

What is required to be stated in the summons we have seen in 
the discussion on Canon 1715. Besides those points, it is necessary 
for the validity of the process that the summons be served on the 
defendant as prescribed in Canons 1717-1721. One of the impor- 
tant points in the summons is that the name of the defendant be 
specifically mentioned. Thus, for instance, it does not suffice to 
summon the editors of a periodical without specifically mentioning 
each person summoned, for the Sacred Roman Rota declared a sum- 
mons to the editors null and void, because not directed to a specified 
person or persons (cfr. Roman Rota, May 15, 1913; Acta Ap. Se- 
dis, V, 286). If the suit is against a legal ecclesiastical person (com- 
munity, parish, etc.), the summoning of the administrators or di- 
rectors generally suffices (Roman Rota, May 15, 1913; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, V, 285). If the precise time when the person is to appear is 
not stated in the summons, it is invalid; but, if the person neverthe- 
less appears in court, the process is valid (Roman Rota, July 13, 
1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, XI, 395). 


Court SUMMONS For VARIOUS JUDICIAL ACTS 


The rules stated above for the summoning of the defendant shall 
be observed also in the other judicial acts, after they have been 
adapted to the diverse nature of the acts—for example, in notifying 
the parties concerned of the orders and sentences of the judge, in 
summoning witness, and the like (Canon 1724). 


Various LEGAL CONSEQUENCES FOLLOWING FROM THE SUMMONS 


When the defendant has been legitimately summoned, or the par- 
ties have to their own accord appear in court, such act has the fol- 
lowing effects : 
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(1) the case ceases to be a res integra (that is, the case is before 
the court, and the matter is no longer a private affair between the 
parties concerned) ; 


(2) the case becomes proper to the judge or the court wherein 
the action has begun. If, therefore, the plaintiff had a choice be- 
tween the courts of two or three different dioceses, supposing that 
all were competent to try the case, the issuance of the summons puts 
the case into the hands of the court which issued them, and excludes 
all other courts from trying the case in the first instance ; 


(3) the jurisdiction of a delegated judge is rendered firm, so 
that it does not expire with the loss of jurisdiction of the one who 
delegated him; 


(4) prescription is interrupted, because from the moment prop- 
erty or rights are made a subject of litigation, the good faith essen- 
tial to prescription ceases; 


(5) the case begins to be pending, wherefore immediately the 
principle of Canon Law applies that pending the litigation nothing 
may be changed—1.e. concerning the subject of the litigation or any 
act on the part of the plaintiff or defendant or others at the parties’ 
request or consent that may be prejudicial to either plaintiff or de- 
fendant (Canon 1725). 












LITURGICAL NOTES 


By Tue BENEDICTINE MonkKS OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


XI. The Nativity of Our Blessed Lady 


I. Mary’s Birtupay A Day oF Joy 


The radiant figure of the majestic Queen of the Universe ever 
stands before the children of the Catholic Church. The Liturgy 
takes good care that we do not forget or overlook her. We are 
made to turn to her and to raise our voice to her at the conclusion 
of every one of the Canonical Hours. The ecclesiastical year is 
studded with festivals in her honor, feasts that show her in all 
manner of—shall I say ?—guises, in which her manifold privileges 
and graces are exhibited before us for our joy and admiration, very 
much as a jeweller might show one trinket after another just to 
give proof of his skill or to dazzle us by the splendor of gem and 
precious stone. 

The feasts of Our Lady naturally fall into two classes—first, 
there are the major solemnities, such as her Immaculate Conception 
or her Assumption into Heaven; and there are the lesser feasts, 
among which we must rank her Nativity and the Visitation. There 
are not a few devout clients of Mary who experience a peculiar hap- 
piness in the celebration of those less solemn days, for they seem 
more intimate and familiar and to bring the Blessed Mother of Our 
Lord nearer to us. Her sinless conception, her divine motherhood, 
her glorious triumph are events of such stupendous magnitude that 
we can only think of them with wonder and awe. Not that these 
twin sentiments necessarily exclude joy for ourselves and joy in 
the glory of Our Lady—far from it. But there is an element of 
sweet, gentle humanity in Mary’s birth or in her kindly visit to her 
relative that makes a deep appeal to our heart, precisely because in 
these incidents, not to speak of the many others that could be men- 
tioned, Our Lady is exceedingly near to ourselves and is seen on 
the common plane of our own humanity. 


The Litany of Loreto is not a liturgical prayer in the strictest 
sense of the word, but it is at least what we may call one of the 
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semi-official expressions of the Church’s attitude towards Mary and 
of what she thinks and knows of her position in the scheme of the 
Redemption. Now in this sublime prayer Mary is styled Causa nos- 
tre letitie. Yes, Mary is a cause of joy. She is a joy-giver, for 
she brought into the world the incarnate, personal Joy of God— 
even Him of whom a Voice from heaven said: “This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased” (Matt., xvii. 1). And she is even 
now carrying on her blessed task of a joy-giver. Not to speak here 
of her gracious ministry as the Mediatrix omnium gratiarum (which 
is, I suppose, but another presentment of the truth of her universal 
intercession, itself a logical sequel of that universal motherhood upon 
which she entered in an hour of excruciating anguish at the foot of 
the Cross), surely, whenever the course of the calendar brings round 
one of her feasts, there is likewise a fresh outpouring of holy joy 
in the souls of her children. This is particularly true of Mary’s 
Nativity. Again and again in the antiphons and responsories of the 
Office reference is made to the joy that this blessed birth brought 
to the whole world: Nativitas tua... gaudium annuntiavit universo 
mundo. 

It could scarcely be otherwise when we think of what the birth 
of this child of benediction meant to mankind. All the children of 
Eve are born in the anguish of their mothers. “In sorrow shalt 
thou bring forth children,” it was said to the mother of the human 
race (Gen., iii. 16). It is hardly credible that the bringing forth 
of her blessed child should have been a cause of physical anguish 
to Mary’s holy mother, for assuredly that holy woman must have 
had an inkling of some unique destiny for the child of her old age. 
Mary’s birth was holy Ann’s supreme hour, the highest peak of her 
existence. We may assume that, even as in this conception all was 
sinless and unspotted, so in this birth all was not only painless but 
was, on the contrary, the occasion for an outburst of spiritual glad- 


ness. The long, weary centuries of longing and waiting were draw- 
ing to their appointed close. The Saviour was now not far off since 
His Mother had appeared. Mary’s birth is like the bright dawn 
on a summer’s morning—a vision that cheers the heart because of 


the rich promise of golden hours, for presently the sun must appear 
above the eastern hills since, by an ineluctable link of cause and 
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effect, the snowy tints of the sky at dawn are the harbingers of 
the full day. 


II. THree BrirtTHDAys CELEBRATED BY THE CHURCH 


The Church is very shy of birthday celebrations. As St. Augus- 
tine pointed out already in his time, besides the birth of the Saviour 
the only other birth she honors with a special solemnity is that of 
St. John the Baptist. In the other Saints and elect of God she hon- 
ors the day on which they entered into that everlasting life by com- 
parison with which existence in this world is death; for eternal life 
—therefore true life—is an experience of God and contact with Him 
which constitutes the essence of bliss. St. Augustine (Sermo xx de 
Sanctis, cfr. Rom. Brev., Noct. II, 24 June) states the special reason 
for keeping the birthday of John the Baptist: it was because of his 
special mission as forerunner, for the Lord wished men not to be 
taken unawares by His coming, lest His unexpected advent should 
so bewilder them, or find them so surprised, that they would fail to 
recognize Him (quia per hunc Dominus adventum suum, ne subito 
homines insperatum non agnoscerent, voluit esse testatum). 

No doubt it was no small privilege for the son of the Jewish 
priest to receive so important and honorable a mission. John was 
like those messengers who go before some great personage, pre- 
paring the way for them, warning people of the great man’s ap- 
proach, bidding them be on the look-out for him. For that reason 
his birth also was surrounded with so many signs and wonders. 
Above all, it was the signal for an outburst of joy: Multi in nativi- 
tate ejus gaudebunt, the Angel said to Zachary as he stood at the 
corner of the altar where the astonished priest was carrying out 
the duties of his office. And when the longed-for event took place, 
it was not merely the house of the priest that rang with the accents 
of his joyful Benedictus, but far and near, over the whole hill- 
country of Judea, men stood about in groups, talking of the strange 
happenings at Hebron, and solemnly shaking their heads they asked 
of one another: “What is the meaning of all this? What is that 
boy going to be, for already at the first hour of his coming into the 
world the hand of the Lord is seen exerting itself on his behalf?” 

By reason of his office as herald of Christ, John is not only sanc- 
tified from his mother’s womb, but he is also filled with a measure 
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of grace that puts him in a category by himself. All that we could 
say of him—and infinitely more—has been expressed by Incarnate 
Truth itself: Inter natos mulierum non surrexit major—though the 
words do not necessarily compel us to believe that the forerunner 
stands on a higher level, in God’s kingdom, than he who was 
selected for an office which, assuredly, was at least as sacred as 
that of the Baptist. The point to retain is that John’s birth is kept 
as a solemn day because of the holiness of his life and the unique 
dignity of his mission as the forerunner. Now, it surely follows 
that, if there is indeed every reason for honoring the nativity of 
such a man, there exists an incomparably stronger reason for hon- 
oring the birth of one who was destined and prepared in the eternal 
designs of Providence for a relationship with the Eternal Word 
than which it is impossible to conceive one greater, holier and espe- 
cially more intimate, for it was out of the living substance of Mary’s 
virginal flesh and blood that the Holy Ghost was to form a body 
for God’s own Son. We cannot conceive any bond or tie between 
two beings as close as those obtaining between a mother and her 
child, for the child is formed of the very substance of its mother 
and its very character is moulded and influenced by the character 
and dispositions of the mother. 

All Mary’s privileges, her position in the supernatural order, her 
dignity as lady and mistress of Angels and Saints, are accounted for 
easily and also exclusively by the fact of her divine motherhood. 
In view of the incomprehensible mystery of divine condescension, 
wisdom and omnipotence which we call the Incarnation, Mary was 
created from the first as a being apart: she is indeed human and a 
creature, but supernaturally or from the point of view of grace and 
holiness she is a world of her own, something unique, something 
that has never been before and never will be repeated. The creative 
word that called her glorious soul into existence is truly a azaf 
AeydHevov in the sense that no soul ever was created or ever will 
be summoned into existence which could be placed on the same 
plane as hers. The greeting addressed to her by Gabriel in the silent 
midnight hour of the Incarnation implies that not only was she 
never under the baneful influence of sin—while this is wonderful 
enough by itself, it is after all something negative—but that her 
soul was enriched with such a wealth of divine gifts that the only 
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words that could remotely convey an idea of them were those of 
the Hail Mary: full of grace. 


III. INSTITUTION OF THE FEAST 


Notwithstanding the fact that these privileges of the Mother of 
Our Lord were not unknown or unheeded by the Christians of the 
early centuries, the institution of a special feast to mark the day on 
which so marvellous and indeed so utterly unique a creature came 
into this world is of a somewhat later date. This need not sur- 
prise us, for it is on all fours with the other features of Mariology: 
in this respect development was very gradual, and we may safely 
put the date of the first great explosion of enthusiastic praise and 
public veneration of Mary as that of the Council of Ephesus, the 
fifteenth centenary of which we commemorate this year. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it needed all the stormy, long-drawn christological con- 
troversies of the fourth century to bring out, as a logical and nec- 
essary corollary, the singular dignity of the woman of whose 
substance the Holy Spirit Himself built the temple of the Eternal 
Word by a direct intervention which we can adore whilst we shud- 
der with awe and reverence at its incomprehensible sublimity. 

We cannot ascertain the exact date of the institution of a feast 
which was destined to become so dear to Mary’s children. Whereas 
the nativity of St. John the Baptist was already observed in the 
fourth century, St. Augustine in the fifth, as we have seen, knows 
nothing of our feast. Its celebration began in the East; at any rate, 
from a sermon of Proclus, Patriarch of Constantinople, we learn 
that in the fifth century Mary’s birth was certainly honored, even 
if there was no feast properly so called. In the West the nativity 
of Mary was first honored by the Roman Church and the Gelasian 
and Gregorian sacramentaries bear witness to the fact. We find it 
observed in other provinces of the West: thus, St. Ildephonsus of 
Toledo testified for Spain in the seventh century and the Venerable 
Bede for Great Britain in the eighth. The Pontifical of Egbert of 
York has a blessing for the Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. St. Peter 
Damian speaks of our feast as universally established throughout 
the West. Durandus sees a wonderful gradation in the three Nativi- 
ties honored by the Church (Rat. Div. Off., VII, 28): John was 
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twilight, Mary the dawn, Christ the sun—Joannes fuit lucifer, 
Maria fuit aurora, nativitas Christi ortus solis. 

On the death of Gregory IX the Cardinals experienced great diffi- 
culties in the election of a successor, for those were the days when 
Frederick II tyrannized over the Church. In order to obtain the 
assistance of God and of Mary they bound themselves by vow that 
whichever of their number should be elected would enhance the 
solemnity of Mary’s birthday by an octave. Celestine IV was 
elected but died within eighteen days, so Innocent IV who succeeded 
him carried out the vow and instituted the octave. 

The Gregorian Sacramentary contains not only the Collects of 
the Mass and a proper Preface, but likewise the prayers super popu- 
lum before the procession which preceded the Mass. The text of 
our Mass today is that of the usual Mass of Our Lady except the 
Epistle and Gospel and such alterations in the text of the usual 
Preface as adapt it to this special feast. The Epistle is a lengthy 
piece describing the generation, before all ages, of Eternal Wisdom. 
Those famous texts, which in their literal sense apply to the Word 
of God, have long been applied to our Blessed Lady in sensu ac- 
comodato, and very properly too, because the eternal decree which 
ordained that Wisdom should become incarnate also foresaw and 
included the creation of this masterpiece of divine wisdom and 
love. The Gospel is the genealogy in St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

It is recognized that the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, by reason 
of its very popularity which caused it to be generally accepted, has 
seen so many additions when adopted all over the Latin Church 
that it is impossible, in most particular cases, to ascertain whether 
a piece is from the original Gregorian book or is merely a later 
and local addition. But the three prayers have that flavor of an- 
tiquity which is unmistakable. The Preface is striking: “Vere dig- 
num et justum est... . nos tibi in omnium sanctorum tuorum 
provectu gratias agere, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, zterne 
Deus: et preecipue pro meritis beate Dei Genitricis et perpetuz Vir- 
ginis Mariz, gratia plene, tuam omnipotentiam laudare, benedicere 
et predicare. Per quem... .” 

Mary’s Nativity is one of her dearest feasts. Her coming into 
the world was what spring is to the whole year. Who can tell the 
joy this child of benediction brought into the holy household that 
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was privileged to claim her for its own? All the hopes of humanity 
were centered on that child. The Angels formed a guard of honor 
round her who was destined to be their lady and queen. From that 
blessed hour God Himself looked down upon this earth with untold 
love and complacency, for a great light had been lit in the universal 
gloom and the fragrance of a flower of exquisite purity rose up even 
to the throne of the Most High. So it is not to be wondered at 
that Holy Church insists so much upon this note of joy and glad- 
ness. We have it on Christ’s authority that a woman, when she 
has brought forth her child, forgets her travail because of her joy 
that a man is born into the world. Today there is born into the 
world one whose coming has been awaited with a longing only sec- 
ond in its intensity to that with which the Patriarchs of old sighed 
for the birth of her Divine Child: Nativitas tua, Dei Genitrix Virgo, 
gaudium annuntiavit universo mundo. ... Cum jucunditate nativi- 
tatem beate Marie celebremus. 














THE HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN 


By WILLIAM SCHAEFERS 


I 


Among the various posts of duty to which priests are assigned by 
their bishops—pastor of a parish, superintendent of diocesan schools, 
director of the Propagation of the Faith, editor of the diocesan 
paper, manager of diocesan charities, member of the diocesan teach- 
ing faculty, head of the Holy Name Society, prefect of the Holy 
Childhood Association, member of a Diocesan Mission Band—that 
of a chaplaincy seems to rank the lowest. Ordinarily, a chaplaincy is 
considered an appointment that carries with it little or no prestige, 
a minimum of responsibilities, and a lack of opportunity for creative 
work. In times gone by, a priest unfit for parish work was usually 
the logical choice to fill a vacant chaplaincy, nor have the times 
changed greatly in this respect. The chaplain is still a sort of an in- 
consequential member of the diocesan clergy; he is the priest who 
has grasped but missed his goal. A chaplaincy is still the place for 
the old, the feeble, the untalented, the physical wreck; once chained 
to it, the occupant passes quickly out of the picture. He is done for; 
the gates are closed to him. 

The poor chaplain! When he approaches a group of diocesan pas- 
tors, amongst whom are those who rule over big, thriving, up-and- 
doing parishes, a feeling of insignificance seizes him. Frequently he 
is greeted by a jolly chorus of: “Here comes the chaplain.” In vain 
he fumbles for a reply. He stands in the midst of men of many and 
great affairs, who, just because it is more or less the custom of the 
day, indulge in clever patter, magnifying the ease, comfort, leisure, 
and irresponsibilities of a chaplaincy. Poor fellow, he is peppered 
with such remarks as: “Lucky chap, no pew rent to collect!” “For- 
tunate man, no parish school to build!” “A sinecure, boy!” “No 
parish debts to wrestle with!” And so on and so forth. The chap- 
lain is smothered with congratulations. But—it’s a trick the pastors 
have, and the chaplain knows it, feels it. For back of all this gay 
talk and unsolicited congratulations bulges the eternal truth: the pas- 
tors are all glad that they are pastors and not chaplains! If put to 
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it, every pastor in the group would express himself on the matter in 
the plainest words : “I would rather have any old parish than a chap- 
laincy.” The chaplain knows that; he has heard such expressions 
before. And thus does the lowliness of his position overwhelm him. 
The inconsequential importance of a chaplaincy rises up to torture 
and torment his soul: if only he were a pastor, he would do things, 
draw the attention perhaps of his bishop, and compete with the 
achievements of his brother-priests! But alas, he is only a chaplain. 
The realization of this misfortune whips him. 


II 


But why all this? Why should the importance of a chaplaincy be 
so underestimated? Why take the attitude that a chaplaincy is 
only for the ambitionless, for the numbskulls and for the burnt-out, 
and the pastoral field only for the Czesars? Why should the chaplain 
droop his head and meekly allow himself to be whittled down to 
nothing? There is no reason for all that. Consider the wide field, 
flecked with a thousand spiritual cares, responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties : chaplaincies at convents, academies, universities, hospitals, army 
barracks, and countless charitable institutions; chaplaincies which 
involve a priestly work reaching classified groups of people in spe- 
cific stages of life—religious aspirants, students, soldiers, the sick 
and the dying, the friendless and the homeless, the poor and the 
helpless. A rather important element of our Catholic population 
comes under the care of chaplains. 


III 


One-third of the chaplains are busy instructing novices, students, 
soldiers, orphan children, the deaf and dumb, etc.; one-third of the 
chaplains are busy encouraging and ministering to those threatened 
in the midst of life by the ever-grasping finger of sickness, disease, 
epidemic, accident, and death; and the balance of the chaplains are 
busy in giving sympathy, advice, and support to those who have 
seen life and been wrecked by it—the aged, the feeble, the disillu- 
sioned, the prisoners, the homeless and the helpless. 

Confining myself strictly to hospital chaplains, because they are 
the most numerous and their work the most trying, I wish to point 
out the great importance of the vast field in which they labor. A 
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glance at the following statistics will give the reader some idea 
of the bigness of the hospital field :* 
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Our Catholic hospitals serve between 2,750,000 and 3,000,000 pa- 
tients annually, in-patients and out-patients. The deaths total 40,000 
to 60,000 annually. Among the several millions of patients served 
annually in our hospitals are thousands upon thousands of Catholic Sf 
patients. The majority of these Catholic patients come under the 
spiritual care of the hospital chaplain when under greatest stress— 
fighting for life, delaying death or meeting it, or struggling for 
health. Every day brings its many problems to the chaplain. Fallen- 
away Catholics must be brought to the point where they will have 
the courage and good sense to pick up the discarded faith; marriages 
must be rectified, validated; sick bed and death bed confessions re- 
veal a thousand woes and wrongs and sins that must be attended to 4 
with dispatch and satisfaction; dispensations and extraordinary fac- 4 
ulties must be applied for. The hospital is no paradise. It is an 
institution where extremes meet every hour of the day and night. 
Here every beat of the heart and every physical effort of the patient 
is launched with the hope that health will be regained—health, that 
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* Statistics given by the Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and 
Canada (headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.). 
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will-o’-the-wisp which millions of people chase with untiring and 
unspeakable stubbornness. The hospital is a battlefield, the habitat of 
birth and death, the restorer of health, the mender of broken limbs; 
it is one of God’s busiest workshops. Here He works through hu- 
man agencies. Here, at the psychological moment, very often is 
brought home the thrust that will do the patient the most good 
spiritually. God, we know, exerts a tremendous influence in an in- 
stitution where death and life contend daily for the mastery, where 
hope and despair run neck and neck, where pains run wild or are 
abated, where dulled consciences are aroused and pricked and tor- 
mented, as the struggle begins to cheat death and the lonesome 
grave, if possible. 


IV 


A hospital chaplain may not have a large congregation. But he 
has one that needs special care. The daily visiting rounds, the daily 
Holy Communion to patients, the sharp watch over patients who 
may drop off suddenly; the confessions, instructions, and Extreme 
Unctions; the constant search for patients who should be Catholics 
but who registered as having “no religion”; the duty of trying to 
bring back fallen-away Catholics into the Church and the lukewarm 
to some degree of fervor, mending a marriage under stress, over- 
coming the opposition of meddling relatives and friends, etc. : a real 
big task is all this. Frequently there is not a moment’s time to be 
lost. The chaplain must get in his licks in a hurry. Time is pre- 
cious when death hovers near. 

A zealous chaplain can do untold good. His work reaches far. 
He can make converts, beat down bigotry, edify the public. The 
pastors ought to consider the chaplain as a very important cog in the 
machine. Think of the subsequent good results of successfully 
bringing back the fallen-away, arousing the lukewarm, mending 
broken marriages or validating mixed marriages; such good work 
concerns the pastors. For on recovering such patients return to their 
respective parishes far better Catholics than when they left to enter 
the hospital. Many a Catholic patient’s hospital experience has 
proved to be a sort of a mission to him. It was the time—the right 
and the ripe time—when he could be brought to his senses. 

Consider also what a relief it is to pastors to know that their 
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sick and dying are in the hands of a zealous chaplain. What a 
trying thing it is frequently for a pastor to go to a non-Catholic 
hospital to administer to the spiritual needs of one of his parish- 
ioners! He dislikes such an errand. How happy he is when he 
knows that his parishioners go to a Catholic hospital where there is 
a chaplain to care for them! 


V 


The chaplain is by no means the least amongst us. The very 
nature of his work and the class of his parishioners are quite enough 
to place him on an equal footing with pastors of parishes. He may 
not have such responsibilities as collecting money to pay off debts, 
building churches and schools and rectories, organizing parish so- 
cieties, etc., but he has the equal, at least, of such responsibilities. 
His parochial territory is small—the hospital building. But under 
its roof a population is struggling day in and day out for life and 
health; there is no end to the struggles waged here, no end to the 
problems they present. And the chaplain is constantly in the midst 
of it all, faithfully performing his duties. He is holding down a 
hard job and an important one. If the nature of his duties were 
better understood, their importance would be better appreciated. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


THE SANATIO IN RapIcE: Its UsE AND ABUSE 


Question: We read many a time and oft in periodicals such as THE 
HomMiLeTic AND PastoraAL Review that neither the Pope nor any bishop 
can give dispensation for the marriage of a Catholic to a non-Catholic 
unless the required promises are made. We find, however, that when a 
non-Catholic absolutely refuses to make the promises and the Catholic 
caring little for the will of God and of His Church marries outside the 
Church, the Catholic party simply requests a sanatio in radice to validate 
the marriage, and then frequently pretends to be a fervent Catholic. Now, 
if the promises are by the divine law necessary for a licit union between 
a Catholic and a non-Catholic, and the sanatio in radice is granted to 
validate the union without ever approaching the non-Catholic (granting 
it even in cases where it is known that the bigoted non-Catholic is so 
much opposed to the Catholic Church that he would have no marriage 
with the Catholic if the priest or the Church has anything to do with it), 
how can such a validation be granted? Is it not inviting the Catholic to 
marry a non-Catholic outside the Church because he finds it easier to get 
a sanatio than a dispensation? 

Two cases recently struck your correspondent as peculiar. A girl mar- 
ried outside the Church twelve years ago and remained outside it until 
the shadows of death began to creep upon her. She had six children 
brought up outside the Church. She called for a priest when dangerously 
ill. A reconciliation with the Church was sought in revalidating the mar- 
riage. The husband agreed to go through the form required but refused 
to sign the promises. The pastor refused to revalidate the marriage with- 
out the promises as instructed by the bishop. However, at the last moment 
she received the Sacraments, died and was buried in consecrated ground. 
On the other hand, a Catholic, though attending church every Sunday, did 
not frequent the Sacraments for twelve years, died suddenly and was 
buried outside the Church and consecrated ground. The married woman 
laughed at the Church for twelve years, and brought up six others to laugh 
at her; yet, she seemed to fare better than the one who had been far less 
wicked. How do these things square with Catholic theology? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: There is no doubt that the divine law forbids a Catholic 
to endanger his faith and that of his children by marrying a non- 
Catholic. The Supreme Authority of the Church has frequently 
inculcated that principle. The promises of the non-Catholic are re- 
quired for the purpose of doing away with the danger to the faith 
of the Catholic party and his children. With that principle in view, 
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it is difficult to understand why the same Supreme Authority of the 
Church grants the sanatio in radice and delegates the bishops to 
grant it, for in that validation of the marriage the non-Catholic party 
makes no promise to guarantee the freedom of the Catholic to prac- 
tise his or her religion, and no provision is made for the Catholic 
baptism and education of the children; in fact, the non-Catholic 
does not know that the marriage is validated by the Church. The 
laxity with which the sanatio in radice has been granted, and about 
which our correspondent complains, has not been in accord with the 
mind of the Holy See. Nobody would accuse the Supreme Author- 
ity of the lack of consistency in her teaching and practice. If she 
teaches that the removal of the danger of perversion of the Catholic 
party and the children is demanded by the divine law before a mar- 
riage of a Catholic with a non-Catholic can be permitted, she would 
not validate a mixed marriage by the sanatio in radice if the non- 
Catholic is so much opposed to the Catholic faith that the Catholic 
is not permitted to live according to his religion and to baptize and 
bring up the children as Catholics. The recent form of the faculties 
which the bishops get from the Holy See contains a very important 
change in the faculty concerning the sanatio in radice: it demands 
that before the marriage is validated there be a fair certainty 
that the faith of the Catholic and that of the children shall be safe- 
guarded. The priest must, therefore, make every possible effort to 
have the marriage rectified in the ordinary way by the promises and 
dispensation and renewal of marriage consent. If the non-Catholic 
objects to a new marriage ceremony, but is otherwise not opposed to 
the practice of the Catholic faith by the Catholic party and to the 
baptism and Catholic education of the children, the sanatio in radice 
can be made use of to validate the marriage. To attempt to validate 
the marriage before the Church when the non-Catholic is so much 
opposed to the Church that he would not want to marry the Catholic 
at all if the priest or the Church had anything to do with it, is useless 
and unprincipled. 

Some of the lenient but unprincipled concessions of the sanatio 
in radice have undoubtedly been caused by pity for the terrible 
plight in which a Catholic finds himself after defying the law of 
God and of the Church by marrying a non-Catholic outside the 
Church. Sometimes girls of excellent Catholic families sadden the 
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heart of father and mother by their marriage outside the Church, 
and, when those young people realize that they have apostatized 
from their Church, they also find that they are at the mercy of their 
non-Catholic partner who during the time of courtship was so won- 
derfully sweet, the best man in the world, and now as cruel as the 
devils in hell. This is no exaggeration, but just cold fact as every 
priest working in the care of souls knows. What can be done for 
the Catholic in this plight? We ask: What is he (or she) willing 
to do for himself? He has tied the hands of the Church. It may 
be a hard road to retrace his steps, but, if people of the world break 
up marriages for trifling considerations, why can a Catholic not do 
so to return to his God? 

If ever a priest at the hour of death gives the Last Sacraments to 
a person who has been living in a state of sin, he should bear in mind 
that there is no conversion to God possible unless a person is willing 
to break with the state of sin at any cost. It is not good principle 
to wait until a person is at the very moment of death and then say 
that he is willing, or would be willing if he could express himself, 
and give him the Sacraments. The religious sense of God-fearing 
people is offended by incongruities and inconsistencies in the minis- 
try of the priest. 


Priests’ RETREAT WITHOUT MAss 


Question: Our annual clergy retreat opened June 9, 1930. The follow- 
ing day was Pentecost Tuesday, on which day pastors are obliged to offer 
up Holy Mass for the people. On that day as well as during the entire 
retreat no opportunity was afforded the priests to say Mass. In this case, 
were we obliged to say that Mass later on which we had to omit through 
no fault of ours? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rule is that the pastor who is legitimately absent 
from his parish may either say the Mass for the people himself or 
have it said by the priest who takes his place in the parish. The 
priests should have been permitted to say Mass during the retreat, 
and the obligation of supplying the Masses that should have been 
said would naturally fall on those who prevented the pastors from 
saying Mass. It is very strange that there still are priests’ retreats 
without the priests’ daily Mass, considering that the Holy See ever 
since the days of Pope Pius X has been incessantly urging the Catho- 
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lic people to receive daily Holy Communion. Evidently no other 
time is more appropriate for the daily Mass of the priest than the 
days of the annual retreat. The difficulty in providing facilities for 
the many priests on retreat to say Mass has been responsible for 
the practice of abstaining from offering the Holy Sacrifice. With 
proper effort that difficulty can be overcome. If the number of 
priests is too large, retreats could be arranged for smaller groups, 
and that would overcome not only the difficulty of providing means 
for each priest to say Mass daily but also the other inconveniences 
of distraction, lack of order, etc., incident to the assembly of a large 
crowd of men. 


PROTESTANT MINISTER GIVING INVOCATION OR BENEDICTION IN 
PRESENCE OF CATHOLIC PRIEST 

Question: Is it permissible for a Catholic priest to give the baccalaureate 
address at commencement exercises when the invocation and benediction 
are pronounced by a Protestant minister? When the priest himself gives 
the invocation and benediction, there should be no objection, for then he 
is not obliged to take part in the prayer offered by the minister. If the 
priest would not rise with the audience when the invocation or benediction 
is given by the minister, perhaps this would offset the impression that 
the priest is one in faith and prayer with the minister. 

READER. 


Answer: Peace and harmony among all men of good will is im- 
portant in our towns and cities where there are many different 
Christian denominations. The priest should not keep aloof from 
the non-Catholics, for the Church wants him to take an interest in 
the welfare of their souls (cfr. Canon 1350, §1), and how could he 
have an influence upon them if he avoids all occasions to get ac- 
quainted with them? The priest who does seek contact with 
Protestant ministers and people must be a student, a man with the 
kindness of Christ and spiritual tact and prudence, a man of patience 
and indulgence who is willing to concede that people may be wrong 
objectively but absolutely sincere in their subjective convictions, who 
will bear with the embarrassment and discomfort that such differ- 
ences between him and those of other convictions cause, will keep 
that suffering of soul to himself and will not quarrel or contend 
with anyone, and who only when absolutely necessary will state with 
mildness and firmness that his contrary religious principles do not 
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permit him to agree with them. If a priest in his whole life and 
conduct is a true representative of Christ in his community, those of 
other religions who get to know him will respect him, though accord- 
ing to their religious convictions they cannot agree with him. As 
to his presence at commencement exercises and the minister’s invo- 
cation and benediction on such occasions, we do not think that there 
is anything against our principles of faith in his rising and paying 
respect to the prayer pronounced, for he is not taking part in an 
official Protestant religious service and he is not compromising his 
faith in any way, and people cannot reasonably say or think that 
he is. 


Earty First COMMUNION AND DIFFICULTY OF GETTING THE 
CHILDREN FOR FURTHER INSTRUCTION 

Question: The law of the Church wants the children to be prepared 
for first Holy Communion at the age of seven, and experience proves 
that Holy Communion at that early age does help the children to keep 
their souls free from sin. There is, however, a great difficulty met- with 
in many parishes which have no Catholic school, namely, that the parents 
stop sending their children to Catechism instructions once they have been 
admitted to first Holy Communion. For this reason some pastors do not 
admit the children to first Holy Communion until they are eleven or twelve 
years of age. Can any one give advice what to do to carry out the law 
of the Church and still keep the children in Cathechism classes? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The practical answer to this pastoral problem may be 
as varied as the circumstances of the various parishes that have no 
parochial school. In some parishes the appeal of the pastor to the 
conscience of the parents may bring fruit. Why it does not in all 
parishes is impossible to determine, unless the parents of the chil- 
dren are so ignorant in matters of religion that they cannot be made 
to understand the necessity of a thorough instruction of the children. 
Judging from the various reports we have received from correspon- 
dents concerning this difficulty, it seems certain that with the best 
effort the pastor cannot make an impression on the parents. Possi- 
bly there is a way out of the difficulty if the Catechism class could 
be made so attractive to the children that they would be anxious to 
attend. If the children want to go, they will in most cases get their 
way. We realize that it is not an easy matter to make school attrac- 
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tive to every child, if it is to be school and not play. Some material 
benefit would naturally attract better than all the kindness and affec- 
tion of the priest or other teacher. Many children dislike school, no 
matter how good and kind the teacher is. We do not think that we 
would have very regular attendance at any school if it was left en- 
tirely to the good will of the children to attend or to stay away. If 
the pastor cannot get the children to attend Catechism once they have 
received first Holy Communion at the age of seven or thereabouts, 
it is certainly better to keep them waiting for first Holy Communion 
until they are fairly well instructed in their religion, for without 
some foundation of their faith they will not keep up the practice of 
religion as they are growing into manhood or womanhood. 


PovERTY OF A PARISH AS AN EXCUSE FoR USING OTHER THAN 
BEESWAX CANDLES 

Question: A pastor who was rebuked by a fellow-priest for using paraf- 
fin candles only at the Mass answered that the church was too poor to 
buy wax candles. The best he could do was to get candles at the dime 
store. The visiting priest refused to say Mass with those candles. Does 
the Church admit poverty of a parish as an excuse from using beeswax 
candles at Mass? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The Church demands beeswax candles and does not ordi- 
narily consider that it is an unusual hardship to have two candles 
lighted at a Low Mass, since the wax consumed costs only a few 
cents. Even the few cents a day make dollars in a year, and from the 
accounts of men who have worked in the poorest sections of the 
Church in the United States, we know that even a few dollars a 
year have to be reckoned with by the men in those missions. The 
pastor of the mission may be right in declaring that all he can do 
is to get any kind of inexpensive candle. There is room for zealous 
priests and people of the better situated dioceses and parishes to do 
something for the honor of God in the mission districts of the 
States. Many a mission could be fitted up with respectable furnish- 
ings and necessaries for the altar from church goods carelessly 
wasted in well-to-do parishes. 


May Diocesan Courts FoLLow OPINIONS OF THEOLOGIANS? 


Question: In a marriage case which a pastor presents to the diocesan 
court, is it correct to quote opinions of theologians as reasons why he 
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asks for a favorable decision in the case? May the court follow those 
opinions when there is no express decision of the Holy See on important 
aspects of the case? CuRATUS. 


Answer: The main difficulty in most marriage cases turns about 
a satisfactory proof of the facts which are to show that under the 
law of the Church there was no valid marriage. Frequently doubts 
will arise concerning the facts as well as the interpretation of the 
law to be applied to the facts. If a case decided by the Holy See 
can be found which in substance is the same kind of case pending 
in the diocesan court, it is proper to follow that decision, though 
an individual case decided by the Holy See does not make law. If 
there is no precedent in the cases of the Holy See, it is certainly 
lawful for the diocesan court to follow the opinion of theologians, 
for the tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota does not disdain to 
do so, as may be seen from the reported cases. 


STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 








CASUS MORALIS 
A Marriage That Was Void 
By A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. 


Case.—Titius, a confessor in New York City, is called to a hospital 
where he finds Gracchus, a penitent, who wishes to make a general 
confession. Gracchus has been declared an incurable consumptive, or 
nearly so, and cannot live for more than three months. In the confes- 
sion, Gracchus says that he was married three years ago in Denmark 
to a certain Bertha, who is also a Catholic. But, not having received 
notices about a first wife whom he had married in Japan five years 
before, he swore that he was in no way bound. After which oath a 
Rev. Anscharius consented to marry him to Bertha in the Catholic 
Church. He did not tell Bertha anything about it. After three weeks 
Anscharius performed the marriage ceremony, and immediately after- 
wards Gracchus and Bertha came to New York City. 

Interrogated by Titius, Gracchus said that he had received, two years 
before, an authentic document with the statement that his first wife 
had really died one month before the notice was given. Asked if 
Bertha knows, Gracchus answers in the negative, and states that he 
wishes that nothing be said to Bertha at all. There are no children. 
Titius now concludes that the marriage is still invalid, because it was 
contracted when the first wife was living, and no renewal of consent 
has taken place. This Anscharius could not know, as Gracchus and 
Bertha came to America after the marriage. Gracchus has not told it 
to any confessor since that time. 

Therefore, Titius is certain that the marriage is invalid. But this 
he may not tell to Gracchus, who is already much disturbed by the 
questioning, and further anxiety will increase his illness. Thus, Titius 
tells him not to be disturbed, that everything is all right, and, if not, 
that he will see to it. Then he gets permission to write to Rome, if 
necessary. Owing to fear of violatio sigilli and other reasons, Titius 
may not go to the Bishop. 

(1) How is Titius to act? Write for a “sanatio in radice”? 

(2) If Titius is changed to another place before the Roman answer 
arrives, may he as confessor use the bishop’s power in periculo mortis, 
and dispense, if he cannot without very great difficulty return when the 
dispensation comes? In the latter case, what is he to do with the 
dispensation ? 

Solution.—The solution of this case depends upon various cir- 


cumstances. Some of them are external; others are internal. 
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(1) The external circumstances to be considered are: (a) Will 
Gracchus stay in that hospital until his death? (b) Will he, while 
in the hospital, receive visits from Bertha? And if so, is it probable 
that he will have relations with her that are allowed only between 
husband and wife? 

(2) The internal circumstances to be considered are: (a) Is 
Gracchus subject to carnal temptations and desires about Bertha? 
(b) Does he indulge in incomplete satisfactions of the flesh, which 
may be tolerated in marriage? 

Now, if during the three months that Gracchus may live there 
is no serious probability of any sexual indulgence on his part, there 
is no reason why Titius should do anything. Bertha is in good 
faith, and there are no children. If, on the contrary, there is danger 
of sin in Gracchus’s case, then Titius has to write to the Sacred 
Penitentiary for a “sanatio in radice,” noting explicitly that the 
case is occult. 

But will the “sanatio” be given? Canon 1139, n. 2, formally 
states that the Church does not allow the “sanatio in radice,”’ even 
after the impediment has ceased, when it is a question of an im- 
pediment arising from the natural or divine law. Thus, it is clear 
that no one whose authority is limited by the Code, can validly give 
faculties for a “sanatio in radice,’’ when the obstacle to a marriage 
is the natural or divine law. 

Nevertheless, since the Pope is above the Codex, it is not impos- 
sible for the Cardinal Penitentiarius Maior, in an audience with 
His Holiness, to obtain for Gracchus and Bertha a “sanatio.” If 
it is granted, Titius need not be concerned about where he will be 
when the rescript arrives. It will be addressed to the confessor 
whom Gracchus will choose, and Titius has only to forward it to 
Gracchus with explanations to give it to the confessor he chooses. 
If the “sanatio” is refused, the only course open for Titius is to 
arrange a meeting with Gracchus and Bertha. From the fact that 
there is periculum mortis, and since he is bound by the seal of con- 
fession, he could dispense from the form of matrimony, and simply 
secure from both a new expression of matrimonial consent. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


ENCYCLICAL ON THE RESTORATION OF SOCIAL ORDER AND THE 
PERFECTION OF THE SAME ACCORDING TO THE LAw OF THE GOSPEL 


The issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis of June 1, 1931, contains 
the official text of this Encyclical (Quadragesimo Anno), which 
covers fifty pages. We have given excerpts from the document in 
the August issue of THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEw, and 
the daily newspapers have published the translation of the text, and 
have commented on the Holy Father’s pronouncements, some favor- 
ably and some otherwise. Naturally, the Encyclical has received the 
universal attention of the Catholic press, very many of the papers 
publishing verbatim an official translation. The words of the Vicar 
of Christ have thus attracted worldwide attention. The gravity of 
the social problems discussed—property rights, labor, wages, labor 
unions, and the sacred state of Christian marriage—must of necessity 


attract the attention of all well-meaning and serious people (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 177-232). 


SERMON OF HIs HoLINEss IN WHICH HE Protests AGAINST THE 
OuTRAGES DONE TO THE CATHOLIC ACTION 


On the occasion of the reading of the Decree pronouncing on the 
heroic virtues of the Venerable Servant of God, Glycerius Landriani, 
in the Consistorial Hall of the Vatican, the Supreme Pontiff ad- 
dressed the prelates and people present and protested against the 
violence and insults offered to the Catholic Action Society and Cath- 
olic clubs by the Fascist Government of Italy. The Holy Father says 
that he had rejoiced when he saw the teaching of the Catholic Faith 
introduced once more into the schools under the Concordat between 
the Holy See and Italy, but what the Government had given with 
one hand it took away with the other. For the Fascist regime has in 
its own organizations taught the youths ideas contrary to the Con- 
cordat, and has been successful in inciting them to acts of violence 
and hatred against the Catholic organizations that try to promote 
Christian life and virtue. The Holy Father, however, tells the young 
Catholic people not to fear and not to cease assisting their bishops 
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and priests in the promotion of Catholic life, and to remember how 
of old the Apostles of Christ were beaten and hated by the Jews 
because they had dared to preach Christ. He thanks the Catholic 
organizations of other countries for the sympathy they have offered 
him in this persecution. His Holiness says that he deserved better 
treatment from the Fascist Government, which he has more than 





once upheld and praised for the good it had accomplished, and to- 
wards which he had repeatedly extended the hand of peace (May 31, 
1931; Acta Apost. Sedis, XXIII, 229). 


Book sy ALBERTO DEL FANTE CONDEMNED 


The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office has declared that 
the book entitled “A Padre Pio di Pietralcina, !’Araldo del Signore,” 
by Alberto Del Fante (published by Galleri, Bologna, 1931), is ipso 
ture prohibited in accordance with Canon 1399, n. 5; and further- 
more that, in accordance with Canon 1398, § 1, it is forbidden to 
print, read, retain, or sell this work or translate it into any other 
language. Consequently, this work falls into the category of pro- 
hibited books without further announcement. At the same time, the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office reminds all Catholics of the 
former prohibition published in the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XV, 
356, and XVI, 368), by which all communication with Father Pius 
of Pietralcina, even by letter, is forbidden (Notification of the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Holy Office, May 22, 1931; Acta Apost. 
Sedis, XXIII, 233). 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE VICAR-GENERAL AND VICAR- 
CAPITULAR 
The following dubia were submitted to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council for solution: 


(1) whether, in view of his right of precedence, the rights and 
duties mentioned in Canon 397 devolve on the Vicar-General ; 


(2) whether, in view of his right of precedence, the Vicar-Gen- 
eral is, as a Canon, exempt from assisting the Bishop at Mass and 
other Pontifical Functions; 


(3) whether the Vicar-Capitular, in virtue of his office, has the 
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right and duty to perform the sacred functions on the more solemn ) 
feasts of the year, referred to in Canon 397, n. I. 


With the approval and confirmation of the Holy Father, the 
Sacred Congregation has answered all three questions in the nega- 
tive (Acta. Apost. Sed., XXIII, 235). 


PoNTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following have been appointed Domestic Prelates to His 
Holiness: Right Rev. Msgr. James J. Redmond (Archdiocese of 
Liverpool), Robert C. Maguire, William Cahill, William H. Griffin 
(Archdiocese of Chicago), Charles A. Hickey, William Cooke, 
Joseph D. Fisch, and Thomas Martin O’Connell (Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Ginmiletic Part 


Sermon Materialffor the Month of September 
FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Human Life 
By D. J. Macpona.p, Ph.D. 


“And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak” (Luke, vii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: 
I. Differences between dead matter and living person. 
II. Differences between animals and men. 
III. Origin of life. 
Conclusion. 


In the seventh chapter of his Gospel, St. Luke describes the 
miraculous curing of the centurion’s servant at Capharnaum. He 
then continues: “And it came to pass afterwards that He went into 
a city called Naim, and there went with Him His disciples and a 
great multitude.” They arrived at the gate of the city just as a 


funeral procession was going out to bury the only son of a widow. 
Our Divine Saviour approached the widow and said to her: “Weep 
not.” First of all, consider the assurance with which these words 
were uttered. In them there is no hesitation or uncertainty. If 
Christ were not God, how could He speak with such assurance? 
In these words Christ practically pledges Himself before the whole 
multitude to do the humanly impossible, to remove the cause of her 
weeping. He approaches the bier, touches it, and says: “Young 
man, I say to thee, arise. And he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak.” Note here that our Divine Saviour does not pray God 
to restore this young man to life, as was done by St. Peter and others 
when they restored the dead to life, but used His own divine power 
to perform this wonderful miracle. 

The Gospels record three raisings of the dead to life—the raising 
of the daughter of Jairus, the raising of Lazarus, and that of today’s 
Gospel. The facts themselves cannot be reasonably doubted. Some 
explanation of them must be found by unbelievers, and so they say 
that these persons were not really dead, but only seemed to be dead. 
With regard to this explanation it has been well said: “The sup- 
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porters of natural interpretation pretend that the young man was 
merely overtaken by a lethargic sleep. In that case, the miracle of 
power would only disappear to make room for a miracle of knowl- 
edge equally difficult to understand. For how could Jesus know 
that the supposed dead man was still alive, and that the moment of 
his awakening was at hand?” 


LivInGc PERSONS VASTLY DIFFERENT FROM DEAD MATTER 


In outward appearance there is not much difference between a 
young man dead and a young man alive. But in reality what a 
tremendous difference exists between these two states! The differ- 
ence is so great that we are forced to discredit the contention of our 
modern materialists that life is nothing but a function of matter, 
that a living person is nothing but physical matter. Dead, this 
young man cannot move himself; he can no longer assimilate food 
and make it part of his bones and muscles. Dead, he can no longer 
compose poetry or plan empires; he can no longer be influenced by 
the ideas and ideals around him. In the ordinary course of events 
his dead body would be dissolved into dust. But alive he can over- 


come the forces making for his dissolution. He can love and hate. 
He can create ideas and institutions that may revolutionize the 


world. 

Nowadays it is important to note the tremendous difference be- 
tween a living person and physical matter, because so much is being 
written and said about the similarity between living things and ordi- 
nary matter. Living things—even human beings, according to many 
reputable scientists—have nothing in them that is not in dead mat- 
ter. All life activities—even mental operations, according to them— 
are the product of physical and chemical forces. They deny that 
there is any difference between mental activity and physical activity. 
Thought arises from an arrangement of the atoms of the brain; 
new thoughts come from some rearrangement of these atoms. Our 
living bodies are mere machines. Science, they say, has done away 
with the notion of the soul. 

There are too many differences between living things and non- 
living things and too many differences between animals and man 
to warrant our saying that they are all mere matter. 

First of all, dead matter cannot move itself as living matter can. 
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Dead matter can only be moved by a force outside itself; living 
things move themselves in many ways. Living things make their 
food part of themselves; dead matter cannot do this. Living things 
can repair injuries received; but this dead matter has never done. 
No machine, for example, can repair a broken wheel. The sala- 
mander can even replace its legs and tail if it has been deprived 
of them. Living things can reproduce themselves. What dead 
matter can do this? The human being develops from a single cell. 
This cell develops into cells of different kinds—skin-cells, brain-cells, 
etc.—and into the marvellous organization of them, the human body. 
Who ever heard of a saw developing into a furniture factory? And 
yet in spite of all these differences some scientists claim that living 
things have no powers beyond the physical and chemical forces of 
dead matter. 


MAN VERY DIFFERENT FROM OTHER LIvING THINGS 


Great as is the difference between living things and dead mat- 
ter, there is a still greater difference betwen man and animals. 
The activities of man are as superior to the activities of animals as 
the activities of living things are superior to the activities of non- 
living things. According to the materialist there should not be 
much difference between the activities of anthropoid apes and those 
of man, because anatomically they are very much alike, particularly 
with regard to brain structure. If, then, the brains of these apes 
and the brains of man are very much alike, and if “the brain 
secretes thought as the liver secretes bile,” how explain the tremen- 
dous difference between the activities of man and ape? Who ever 
heard of an ape writing poetry or a treatise on philosophy, and yet 
if all mental activity is merely physical and chemical activity, we 
would expect to find somewhere books on geometry by Mr. Baboon. 

Man is on a plane different from that of plants and animals. He 
is both spiritual and material. He is a compound of spirit and 
matter—body and soul. Body and soul are united together to form 
one substance, one person. The soul, though, is capable of existing 
independently of the body. Moreover, it is immortal. If it is not 
immortal, and if the wrongs of this world are not going to be righted 
in a future one, then the moral and spiritual part of this world is 
a farce. There can be no doubt, however, but that the Being who 
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is responsible for the perfection of the rose has provided for a cor- 
responding perfection or completion in human affairs—and this 
requires the immortality of the soul. Moreover, there is an innate 
and insatiable desire for happiness in every human being. But hap- 
piness would not be true happiness unless it is eternal. Therefore, 
the existence of God and the goodness of God require that the soul 
be immortal. 


Gop, THE AUTHOR OF LIFE 


The tremendous differences between living and non-living things 
establish the reasonableness of the Christian contention with re- 
gard to the origin of life. If, as some scientists maintain, there is 
no fundamental difference between living things and non-living 
things, then life might have evolved from non-living matter through 
the operation of physical forces. Life, according to them, is simply 
physical force. But I have shown you that the differences between 
them are too great to admit this. Much as some scientists would 
like to develop life from dead matter, they have never been able 
to do so. 

All life comes from preéxisting life. But life must have had a 
beginning on this planet. There was a time when this planet was 
so hot that no form of life could have existed on it. Only dead 
matter could have been there. Now, if life cannot be deduced from 
dead matter, where did the first life come from? To this the mate- 
rialist has no answer. The Christian, relying on the common sense 
postulate that every effect must have an adequate cause, believes 
that the establishment of life on this planet was the work of a living 
first cause, whom we call God. Here let it be noted that, even if 
life could be evolved from matter, we would still have to postulate 
the existence of a First Cause who put into matter the power of 
developing into life, and all the wonderful manifestations of life 
that we see around us. 


CONCLUSION 


Do not be led astray by the half-truths or the false deductions 
from whole truths that are so prevalent with regard to the nature 
of life and of man. Man is composed of matter and spirit, body 
and soul. The operations of the spirit are conditioned to some ex- 
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tent by the conditions of the body, certainly. But from this fact 
beware of the false deduction that man is only body, only matter. 

A great deal of false sociological theory and bad social practice 
obtain because they are based on false conceptions of the nature 
and origin of human life. These false ideas are responsible for a 
good deal of irreligion. If life is a mere function of matter, then 
religion is humbug, birth control legitimate, and old age pensions 
a delusion. If this life is the only life, then the only reasonable 
thing to do with the aged and incurably sick is to chloroform them. 

In us there is something that matter cannot do, that plants cannot 
do, that animals cannot do. ‘Thou hast made him a little less than 
the angels, Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor” (Ps. 
viii. 6). In us there is a craving for happiness which demands 
that we be immortal. In us there is an immortal soul, and we should 
keep that truth before us in all our actions. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Third Commandment 


By R. J. Meaney, O.P. 


“Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day (Exod., xx. 8). 








SYNOPSIS: I. The Sabbath of the Old Law. 
IT. The Sunday of the Gospel. 
III. What Sunday should mean for the Catholic. 

In the first and second commandments the way is cleared of im- 
pediments to the worship of the true God. In the third command- 
ment, “Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath,” two things are implied: 
first, the external worship of God by the intelligent creature, which 
is a law of nature and irrevocable; second, the fixing of one day in 
seven on which, by the suppression of labor and the offering of 
special sacrifice, the day itself was sanctified to the Lord. This lat- 
ter part of the commandment was of the ceremonial law, and not 
irrevocable. 

The word “sabbath” means a cessation, or respite. For the Jews 
it represented the rest which the Lord observed after the six “days” 
of creation. It recalled for the Jews also their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt. 
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THE SABBATH OF THE OLD LAw 


The first announcement of the Sabbath occurred during the wan- 
dering in the desert, when the people were required to gather a 
double supply of manna the day before. In the twentieth chapter 
of Exodus the law of the Sabbath is written as the third of the 
ten commandments, and in the thirty-fourth chapter of the same 
Book the severest penalties are laid down for those who fail to 
observe the law. Many times in the Old Testament we find the 
prophets and teachers of Israel reminding the people of the Sab- 
bath obligation, and, while the Jews were often guilty of violating 
the law, the law itself was never relaxed. 

In the course of time, however, minute and burdensome regula- 
tions were introduced which, with a servile insistence on the letter, 
ignored the spirit of the law. So, when Our Saviour appeared 
among men, the vain rigorism of the Pharisees had well nigh ob- 
scured the higher purpose of the Sabbath. In the Gospel for today 
Jesus once more corrects the false teaching of the Pharisees. What 
could be more pleasing to God, the Father, than the work of mercy 
done to our neighbor in His name? How could the Sabbath be 
kept holy in suspending the universal law of charity? The object 
of the Sabbath in the Old Law, as in the New, was to recall the 
benefits God had showered on His people. The Sabbath was a day 
of respite from that labor which was a penalty of sin—a festival 
day, therefore, joyfully sanctified to the Lord (Is., lviii. 13). 


THE SABBATH OF THE NEw LAw 


In the New Testament we have the same law of the Sabbath 
with the day of its observance changed. After the Passion and 
Death of Jesus, there were added to the benefits of creation the 
greater and higher benefits of redemption and sanctification. Jesus 
triumphed over death and the Holy Ghost came down upon the 
Apostles on the first day of the week; and, with this fact in mind, 
the Apostles began to observe the Sunday of the New Law instead 
of the Sabbath of the Old. The practice of meeting on the first 
day of the week to celebrate the Eucharistic Sacrifice was estab- 
lished during the lifetime of St. Paul (Acts, xx). 

The Sabbath of the Old Law being abolished, it remained for 
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the Church to determine how the law of external worship, due to 
God from the creature, was to be fulfilled. At the Last Supper, 
Jesus, after He had changed bread and wine into His Body and 
Blood, said to the future Apostles: “Do this for a commemoration 
of Me” (Luke, xxii. 19). At this Last Supper, and in the long 
discourse which followed (John, xiv-xv), the Apostles received 
that which the Holy Ghost afterwards gave them to understand— 
the power to renew the Sacrifice that taketh away the sins of the 
world. They found themselves in possession of the Offering for- 
ever pleasing to God, the Father—the clean Oblation, of which all 
the sacrifices of the Old Law were but the types and figures; and 
this alone determined for them how the Sabbath of the New Law 
should be sanctified to the Lord. 


OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY IN THE EARLY CHURCH 


During three centuries of persecution Christians assembled in 
small groups at any hour on any day of the week—at Rome in the 
Catacombs or in the house of a Christian. The Holy Sacrifice was 
offered; they received Communion and sang hymns of thanksgiv- 
ing. Because the watchful eye of the Roman official was ever upon 
them, they spoke of the Holy Sacrifice in obscure and even in mis- 
leading terms; but the fact remains that the “breaking of bread,” 
which was later called “Mass” and “Holy Communion,” was the 
sum and substance of the early Christian’s worship. The Euchar- 
ist was for them the Sun that gave warmth and light to the Gospel 
teaching, and gave to them who partook of it the courage to remain 
steadfast under persecution and finally to triumph over the enemies 
of the infant Church. 

As soon as persecution ceased, the Church began at once to legis- 
late for the observance of the Sunday. Before the end of the fourth 
century the obligation to assist at Mass and to refrain from servile 
work, both regulations being traced to the Apostles, was the written 
law of the Church. But the minute regulations of the Old Law 
of fear no longer had place under the New Law of love; and the 
legislation of the Church has been governed, all through the cen- 
turies, by the teaching of Him who said: “The Sabbath was made 
for man” (Mark, ii. 27). 

The Church teaches that Sunday is the Lord’s Day—a day of 
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joy and gladness, the festival of the ever-blessed Trinity. To sanc- 
tify the day the people are to assemble in church and there join 
with the priest in offering to God the Sacrifice which alone can 
render Him due honor and can obtain for them every spiritual and 
temporal blessing. This is the altar that, as St. Paul said, hath 
supplanted the tabernacle of the covenant (Heb., xiii. 10-15). 

Hence, Christian architecture has ever sought to enshrine it, and 
Christian art has created masterpieces of painting, sculpture and 
music to interpret it for the people. So the Mass is today the sun 
and center of worship for the Catholic as it was for the Christian 
who was taught by the Apostles. 


How WE SHOULD OBSERVE SUNDAY 


Besides the obligation of attendance at Mass which is directly 
commanded, there remain for the Catholic the law of rest from 
labor and the counsel to spend the day in works of mercy and char- 
ity according to the ability and opportunity of the individual. The 
Catholic, therefore, who after an hour at Mass spends the day in 
unnecessary work or dissipation, is not observing the Sabbath ac- 
cording to the mind of the Church. 

Let me call your attention to this point, my brethren. The day 
of rest from labor will be of little benefit if it does not bring you 
nearer to God. After six days of toil you are entitled to the day 
of rest; but the Church seeks to give you far more than this. The 
Sabbath morn opens up for you another world in which the inter- 
ests of this world are lost to view, in which the things of God and 
eternity are seen in true perspective. To sanctify the Christian Sab- 
bath, therefore, two things are to be borne in mind by the sincere 
Catholic: the attendance at Mass and the active work of the Church 
Militant in your own parish. 

First, the attendance at Mass. This does not mean merely your 
presence in church. The intelligent Catholic understands the cere- 
monies of the Mass. He is able to follow every movement of the 
priest at the altar, and for the time is a companion of Mary at the 
foot of the cross and not one of the rabble standing idly by. The 
intelligent Catholic can interpret the Church’s Liturgy. At the Sol- 
emn Mass with its formal sermon he is lifted up to the company 
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of the angels, to the supernatural world of grace and glory, to a 
vision of God that will abide to strengthen him in every need. 
The reason the parish High Mass is not appreciated as it ought 
to be, is found in the culpable ignorance all too widespread among 
Catholics, who do not grasp the beauty, the significance and gran- 
deur of the Holy Sacrifice, the most perfect act of worship the crea- 
ture can offer to the Creator. 


Works OF EDIFICATION 





Secondly, by the work of the Church in your parish I mean any 

of the activities fostered by the Church for the edification of the 
Catholic body and for the purpose of bringing Catholic doctrine 
and belief to the knowledge of those who would love your religion 
if they but knew it. I cannot express it definitely because it must 
vary as to time and place, but your first effort should be to prepare 
yourself to take part in these activities intelligently and helpfully. 

If you know your religion, you will find a real pleasure in ex- 
plaining it patiently to others who know it not or have been taught 
to hate it. If you appreciate as you ought the gift of faith in Christ 
and His Church, you can understand God’s will that others shall 
receive the same gift through your efforts and prayers. In your 
social and business life you come into contact with those whom the 
voice of your pastor can never reach, and it is God’s will that your 
good example and influence should lead many of them to seek the 
light that you have received. Above all, remember that Christ the 
Lord is ever waiting for you, eager to reward the least service you 
render the poor, the unfortunate, the outcast, the sinner. 

Why, therefore, stand ye all the day idle? Why not do your 
part to further the efforts of your pastor and bishop for the pro- 
motion of Catholic charity, Catholic education, Catholic literature, 
the Catholic Press? If you are prepared for them, opportunities 
will multiply wherein you may make some return to God for the 
talent He has entrusted to you. 


Our Duty AND OpporTUNITY TODAy 


Never, since the day of Pentecost, has the membership of the 
Church been placed in a field so ripe for the harvest as at present. 
Hatred of your Church and Religion is as widespread and as pow- 
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erful as ever, but this is according to the promise and shall ever be 
so. The truth for you to remember is this: the vast body of our 
separated brethren known as Evangelical Christians, numerous and 
powerful opponents of our Church fifty years ago, find themselves 
today robbed of the Gospel, without teaching, without a church. 
Many thousands of them, sincere believers in Christ and His Gos- 
pel, are groping in the dark; but they will seek and find the light 
through the Catholic layman who knows and loves his religion. | 

For every Catholic, therefore, there are abundant means at hand ) 
to sanctify the Sabbath, and in so doing bring down God’s blessing 
on the family and the home. Exercising the freedom of the Gospel, 
you can satisfy your religious obligation, renew the bond of fellow- ; 
ship and charity with your neighbor, with ample time for innocent 
recreation, and thus make your Sunday what the Church intends— 
a day of rest and peace that will enable you to face the world each 
coming week with the love of Christ singing in your heart. 
























SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Catholic Unity 
By H. B. Loucunay, S.J. 


“One Lord, One Faith’ (Eph., iv. 5) 


SYNOPSIS: I, Objective of the sermon: an appreciation that is effective in 
its consequences, not mere boasting about the marvel of the 
Church’s unity of faith. 

II. Contrasts: (i) The League of Nations. International jealousy 
prevents complete union; there is an inability to submit to one 
authority. How then account for the amazing fact of the in- 
ternational unity of 360 millions of men; a short discussion on 
the naturalistic explanations that are attempted. 

(it) The Catholic and the non-Catholic “unity amongst the 
Churches.” The recent controversy on the Anglican Prayer 
Book. 

(itt) Contrast the recent discussions on birth-control. 


III. Obvious conclusion 

























My dear brethren: I want to deepen your appreciation of the 
Catholic Church; to make you realize that there are certain features 
in her life which possibly strike the non-Catholics more forcibly than 
they do some Catholics; to make you feel that, while at the present 
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time the eyes of the world are directed towards this City set on a 
Hill, yet its inhabitants, inheriting what has been hers for centuries, 
do not always fully realize the nature of their treasured possession. 
I want to make you enthusiastic about that one institution, that one 
religion, that one Church, which, whether appreciated or maligned, 
is at least envied for its success. 

If I make this point clear, there is every hope that your deepened 
appreciation of your position as Catholics will cause you to be truer 
and more loyal, with a truth and a loyalty that burn brightest in the 
hidden recesses of your own conscience. For my object is not to 
make you merely boast about our religion and to gloat over the con- 
trast between the Catholic and every other Church; instead, it is to 
make you feel that you are not sincere in your praise unless you do 
your very best to live before God as worthy members of His Church. 
Let me, then, recall a few facts that seem disconnected, though they 
all center in the standing miracle of the Catholic unity of faith. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


You have been following the varied fortunes of the League of 
Nations, and you know the high ideals which inspired its origin. 
Nations were to unite together, and by agreeing upon a common 
course of action were to settle their differences in a peaceful way. 
To a limited—a very limited—degree success has been achieved. 
Yet, we know that for years the greatest countries of the world 
have not been members of that body; that from time to time nations 
have withdrawn from the League. All through its chequered his- 
tory we see distinct and unmistakable signs of national jealousy, of 
attempts to secure undue influence, of suspicions lest one nation 
might win disproportionate power, of unwillingness—nay of utter 
inability—to submit to the decision of any one single person. Fur- 
ther, it would be regarded as preposterous and absurd that any 
ruling or law be accepted by the League, unless its members were 
first consulted. For to accept the decisions of any such lawgiver 
would be stigmatized as undemocratic, as well as impossible. If any 
such proposal were made, it would meet with the obvious reply that 
no natural power on earth could persuade the peoples of nations that 
differed in culture, class and customs, to accept without question the 
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rulings of one central authority. And the proposal would be the 
more quixotic, if the nations concerned were to have no say in the 
appointment of this authority. 


CONTRAST OF CATHOLIC UNITY 


Now, open your eyes and look at an amazing fact. Some 360,- 
000,000 people, scattered the wide world over, are willing to accept 
the teaching and the disciplinary measures of one man in whose 
election they have not a vote! For, His Holiness the Pope has not a 
primacy of honor only; he is not a mere figurehead, who, while 
wearing the trappings of sovereignty, is dictated to by those whom 
he governs. Instead he has, centered in himself alone, a personal 
authority in faith and in government. 

Dwell on this strange fact, and see if you can explain by any 
natural means the unity of the Catholic Church. Recall that for 
years Germans and French agreed on nothing except in the belief 
of each that the other must be destroyed; Australians and Chinese 
are strongly and strangely averse; Americans and English, sharing 
much in common, yet differ widely in temperament and outlook; 
imperialists and nationalists are poles apart; and at present the 
world is witnessing a cleavage between the classes of society. Yet, 
in spite of these massive barriers which separate them, we find a 
vast and enormous body of men of all these nations and classes 
welded together into a corporate whole and keeping the unity of 
faith of which St. Paul speaks in today’s Epistle. The amazing fact 
simply shouts out for an explanation. How can we account for this 
huge international body willingly submitting—as I have said—to 
the untrammeled authority of one man in whose election they have 
no vote? Whose is the hand that welded them together? Whose 
is the force that keeps them one? What is it that has achieved suc- 
cess, where the League of the world’s nations has failed? The only 
answer possible is that the City set on a Hill was founded by God, 
and survives through the strength of His guiding providence. No 
other explanation can be given of this international unity. 


ATTEMPTS AT EXPLAINING CATHOLIC UNITY 


There is no time to discuss the criticisms made against this argu- 
ment. They are to the effect that various natural causes have led 
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to the Catholic Church holding its unique position of today. Some 
like Seeley and the later rationalists would explain away Christ’s 
power over the human heart by denying His Divinity, and instead 
would make Him a mere man whose character and teaching pre- 
vailed upon the world which needed a man such as He was. Gibbon 
in his “Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” would account for 
the origin and growth of the Catholic Church by a combination of 
chance and chicanery. Others today would conveniently forget that 
Catholics have brains: they would say that the Catholic Church se- 
cures its unity by playing on the superstition and ignorance of its 
members, or by offering great incentives to those who defend its 
teaching. Recent psychologists would appeal to the “Group Mind,” 
to inherited or innate awe, as an explanation of the amazing position 
of the Catholic Church. 

One answer must be enough. To the rest of the world the Catho- 
lic Church’s unity is an object of envy. If they could, they would 
destroy her; if they could, they would substitute another religion. 
Why, then, if they know the secret of her success, do they not copy 
her? They have had the whole force of political and military machin- 
ery at their disposal, and have failed; they have had wealth and 
culture and learning and history to help them, but they have not 
reared another lasting institution with the unity of faith of which 
we read today at Mass. They have copied certain phases of her life 
—her ritual, her sacraments, her devotions; they have claimed her 
title of “Catholic”; they have claimed her Saints (if consistent they 
should canonize their own!) ; they have claimed her prayers and 
use them. But one thing they cannot claim or copy—and that one 
thing is her unity of faith. They assert some sort of unity amongst 
themselves, on the score that they at least agree upon the contents 
of the old Creeds, like the Apostles’ and the Nicene. Yet, you and I 
know that the very first word causes dissension among them, for 
they cannot agree even on the meaning of the word “believe” (some 
taking it to signify “confide in,” as when one “believes in’ a patent 
medicine) ; much less can they tell you what they mean by the doc- 
trines of the Creed. No, there is not the slightest sign of agreement 
on the so-called fundamental truths of Christianity. 
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SoME OTHER CONTRASTS 


But let me show you some other interesting contrasts. In far 


away Colombo you will find devout Cingalese in silent prayer before 


the tabernacle in the Catholic Church; in China and Japan there are 
old Catholic families who have kept the faith handed down from 
the time of St. Francis Xavier; in the cities of Australia, as else- 
where, you will find workingmen coming in their working clothes 
to Mass and Holy Communion on week-days; in the universities of 
France and of England you will find professors and students at the 
communion rails; in Greece and Czecho-Slovakia and Syria and 
Armenia you will find Mass said in the old native languages of those 
countries. Yet, despite the difference of ritual and of practice and 
of types of devotion, you have the same marvellous fact facing 
you—all these peoples have precisely the same belief as have your 
children in the parish school here; one and all, with clear-cut pre- 
cision and unambiguously, they will tell you that in Holy Com- 
munion they receive the living God-Man, Jesus Christ. 

And now look at a different picture. Today amongst non-Catho- 
lic bodies the war cry is for “unity amongst the Churches.” It is 
admitted that there is a wound which needs healing; that sectarian 
differences are largely responsible for the non-Catholic “problem 
of the empty church”; that denominations should be joined to- 
gether. And yet, when attempting to unify, they carefully guard 
against even a semblance of unity of faith. Thus, for instance, 
you may remember that in the national Church of England its mem- 
bers were, and are, divided on this very question of the Blessed 
Eucharist; some held it is idolatry to adore, while others asserted 
that failure to adore is the highest irreverence and insult. An appeal 
was made to the episcopacy in the hope that the teaching of that 
Church would be made plain. But you know the result, which in 
effect came to this: “We cannot tell you; if you think that the 
Blessed Eucharist is after all nothing more than bread, then of 
course don’t adore it, and be content with the ritual of the Old 
Prayer Book; but if you think that the Eucharist is really Jesus 
Christ, then adore it, and we will give you a new edition of the 
Prayer Book so worded that you can read your belief into it.” 
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This was obviously tantamount to an explicit rejection of any claim 
to teach. It resulted in a more deep-rooted lack of unity. 

In the face of this, is it too much to plead with you to be proud 
of and loyally obedient to your Church, whose unity of faith is the 
inspiring envy of those outside her fold? 


Unity or TEACHING 


And here is another contrast—one that has a very personal appli- 
cation to you married Catholic men and women. You will find it 
eloquently and ungrudgingly stated by a Baptist minister in The 
Hibbart Journal for October, 1930. Fearlessly and clearly and full 
in the face of the opposition of a half-pagan world, the Catholic 
Church asserts what is the natural law in regard to birth-control. 
Her teaching is that any means other than chaste self-restraint are 
unnatural, and therefore against the purposes of the Author of 
nature; that it is morally a grave offense to stir the sacred springs 
of life and then deliberately to poison them and rob them of their 
vital power. 

Now, on the one hand, there is not and there cannot be any doubt 
as to what is the teaching of the Church on this matter; neither is 
there any bickering or questioning on the part of her members. 
But, on the other hand, note the characteristic position taken up 
by the non-Catholic churches. They have either not dared to run 
counter to public opinion, and have adopted silence as a protec- 
tive screen; or, as in England, they have stated their views in such 
a veiled and guarded way that they can shield themselves both 
against the charge of allowing lax morality, and against the accu- 
sation of not bemg abreast of the times. Further, no sooner was 
the pronouncement made by the Lambeth Conference than the ver- 
dict called forth, in the pulpit and in the press, spirited protests 
from their own clergy and their own bishops. In the face of this, 
what claim can there be to that unity of faith on which St. Paul 
lays such great stress? 

Let me end on the same note as that on which I began. Your 
appreciation of the faith that is yours must not consist in mere 
words. Your inner and private life, of which God alone is the 
witness, must show that your conduct squares with your belief. 



























EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Perseverance 
‘By James S. Lineen, B.A. 


“Who also will confirm you unto the end without crime, in the day of the com- 
ing of Christ Jesus Our Lord.” (1 Cor. i. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Importance of the end. 
II. Salutary fear. 
III, Dangers escaped. 
IV. Combats to be endured. 
V. Means. 

It is the end that matters. We are all starters in the great race 
for salvation. We may set off well, continue the course for a con- 
siderable time, surmount the obstacles that stand in our way, display 
plenty of staying power, but unless the effort be sustained to the end 
the early promise is of no avail. 

The prizes are for the victors only. The goal is God Almighty. 
Nothing short of Him is victory, no matter what energies may have 
been previously expended. If He be lost, all is lost whatever else is 
gained: if He be reached, all is won whatever else is lost. A good 
start is useful, a sustained effort indispensable, but he and he only 
who shall persevere to the end shall be saved. ‘What will it profit 
us,” says St. Augustine, “to have followed Christ, if we are not 
with Him when life ends?” 


St. PAut’s FEAR 


What confident hope for the salvation of his dear Corinthians 
rings out in St. Paul’s message in the Epistle of today! “Brethren, 
I give thanks to my God always for you, for the grace that is in you 
in Christ Jesus, that in all things you are made rich in Him, in every 
word, and in all knowledge: as the testimony of Christ was con- 
firmed in you: so that nothing is wanting to you in any grace, wait- 
ing for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus Christ, who also will 
confirm you unto the end without crime, in the day of the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Encouraging though this message evidently is, we seem to read 
between the lines a certain salutary fear or a note of warning. “Be- 
ware,” he seems to say to them, “beware of yourselves! On the part 
of Christ your salvation is assured. On your own part it is certain, 
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but on one condition—namely, your correspondence with the graces 
received.” 

Few could weigh up the pros and cons of the case for salvation 
with the same keen insight as the great Apostle, St. Paul. Few could 
express themselves so clearly in matters pertaining to the soul’s des- 
tiny. Few had less reason to fear eternal perdition. Yet, notwith- 
standing all his trials and sufferings, his indefatigable labors, his 
unswerving devotion to the cross of Christ, he is not free from that 
same lurking fear of eternal damnation. “I chastise my body and 
bring it into subjection, lest perhaps, when I have preached to 
others, I myself may become a castaway.” 

If big men quail at the thought of their eternal destiny, if stalwart 
champions of the faith feel the necessity of continually screwing 
their courage to the sticking place, how indispensable to ordinary 
mortals is the hope “that Christ will confirm us unto the end with- 
out crime,’ and even more so that salutary fear lest we ourselves 
should place insurmountable obstacles in His way! This fear will 
serve to remind us of the necessity of persevering in grace. It will 
keep our eyes open to the dangers we have escaped, the combats still 
to be endured, and thus provide a strong incentive to virtue. 


DANGERS WE HAVE ESCAPED 


We read in the life of a saintly Bishop of Amiens that in prepara- 
tion for his frequent confessions he visited in fancy Hell, Heaven 
and Calvary the better to arouse contrition and a firm purpose of 
amendment. In Hell he contemplated the torments of the damned, 
the pain caused by the devouring and inextinguishable flames, the 
craving of the heart of man for his God, the helpless condition of 
these victims of their own folly deprived forever of the slightest 
glimmer of hope. There “mid horrid shapes and shrieks and sights 
unholy,” mid scenes that in their ugliness beggar description, he 
thanked the good God who had saved him from tortures which it 
seemed to him his sins had rightly deserved, and prayed earnestly 
for the grace of perseverance. 

On the wings of fancy he next ascended to the realm of the 
blessed. There peering round amid scenes of entrancing beauty he 
realized the meaning of the words of St. Paul: “Eye hath not seen 
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nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
the greatness of the glory which God has in store for those who love 
Him.” He wept to think that he had shut against himself the por- 
tals of this happy mansion, and became more persistent in his sup- 
plications to the Almighty that one day he might become a citizen 
of that celestial kingdom. 

Next he betook himself to Calvary. Fixing his gaze on the face 
of the dead Christ, he said to Him: “This is my work. I am the 
cause of your excruciating torments. I have joined with other sin- 
ners in covering with wounds Your Sacred Body, crucifying You 
and compassing Your death. What injury had You done me? How 
did I dare to treat You thus? My God who loved me so tenderly 
and loved me to the end, I am sorry. I thank You for making me 
realize the folly of my ways, the dangers I have escaped. I beg of 
You to give me the necessary help to persevere unto the end without 
crime.” 

If this saintly Bishop whose humility exaggerated his faults 
deemed it advisable to consider so carefully the dangers he had es- 
caped in order to help him to perseverance, how much more are these 
same precautions necessary to us who have so often shown ourselves 
weak and vacillating in the face of temptation! 


CoMBATS TO SUSTAIN 


The life of man upon earth is a warfare which will end only with 
life itself. The struggle must be continuous. . “Without persever- 
ance,” says St. Augustine, “he who fights does not obtain the vic- 
tory, nor does the victor obtain the palm.”” “Know ye not,” says St. 
Paul, “that they that run in the race all run indeed, but one receiveth 
the prize?’ (I Cor., ix. 24). In the struggle for salvation there is 


no such thing as resting on our oars. If we are not fighting the 


current, we are being carried away by it. “I beseech you, Son,” 
says St. Jerome, “and with paternal love exhort you who have 
abandoned Sodom and are hastening to the lofty heights not to look 
behind you, lest you should let go the handle of the plough—the 
garment of the Saviour which you have begun to hold;....lest 
you should return from the field to the house; lest you should love 
the plains with Lot, or the beauty of the gardens that are not 
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watered from heaven as holy land but by the muddy flood of Jordan. 
Many have begun, few have persevered to the end.” 


We may have begun well and continued in the straight and nar- 
row way unswervingly up to the present. There may be many miles 
yet to go, and whether that way be long or short it is bristling with 
difficulties. Many who have begun well have ended badly. Many 
who have begun badly have ended well. Not only the first step— 
but every step along the road must be carefully taken—the most im- 
portant being the last. St. Paul started as a persecutor and finished 
as a stalwart champion of the faith, obtaining the crown of glory 
which Christ the just judge had laid up for him. Judas made a 
good start but lacked staying power. Eventually he betrayed the 
Master whose cause he had espoused and went to his own place. 

“Tf the just man shall turn himself away from his justice, and do 
iniquity according to all the abominations which the wicked man 
useth to work, shall he live? All his justices which he hath done, 
shall not be remembered: in the prevarication by which he hath pre- 
varicated, and in his sin which he hath committed, in them shall he 
die.” (Ezech., xviii, 24). What does it profit me that the green 
corn gives hope of a harvest, if before the time of reaping that hope 
is destroyed by a sudden storm or a flood? 


MEANS OF PERSEVERANCE 


The way may seem long and dreary. The prize is great and ever- 
lasting. The difficulties though considerable may be diminished by 
mistrusting ourselves, frequenting the Sacraments, and being con- 
stant in prayer. Place not too much confidence in your own strength 
of will. “He that thinketh himself to stand,” says St. Paul, “let him 
beware lest he fall.” Make use of the remedies and preventatives 
specially provided by Jesus Christ in the Sacraments. Give to 
worldly affairs the time that is necessary, but do not neglect the most 
important affair of all, that of your eternal salvation. The Sacra- 
ments are specially designed for our benefit, and meet all our needs. 
It would be the height of temerity to use them only under compul- 
sion, as it were. Speaking of the damned, St. Augustine says: 
“God would not have abandoned you if you had not abandoned Him, 
but would have conducted you to eternal happiness.” 
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“Watch ye and pray,” says St. Matthew, “that you enter not into 
temptation.” Neglect prayer, and your spiritual vision will soon 
become impaired, your defective outlook will give you a wrong esti- 
mate of values. Acquire the spirit of prayer and your eternal sal- 
vation is assured. “Enlighten my eyes,” says the Psalmist, “that I 
may never sleep in death; lest at any time my enemy say: I have 
prevailed against him.”” Watch, frequent the Sacraments, and pray, 
and you may rest assured that you will “persevere unto the end 
without crime in the day of the coming of Christ Jesus our Lord.” 





Bonk Reviews 


HOMILETICS 


The Boston University School of Theology Lectures on Preaching 
have thus far resulted in three volumes, interestingly entitled, “Effec- 
tive Preaching,” “Creative Preaching,” and “Contemporary Preach- 
ing.” All three are edited by G. Bromley Oxnam, President of 
DePauw University. Only the last two have come into the hands of 
the Reviewer and will be noticed here. 

The title, ‘Creative Preaching,” is explained in the Introduction to 
this volume: “Is it not possible for the preacher, in his hours of per- 
sonal devotion, to stand in the very presence of the mind of God? Is 
it too much to hope that an interplay of thought between the mind of 
God and the mind of the preacher may result when the preacher finds 
himself in the presence of God? ... Similar stimulation will be found 
in his personal contact with human beings of every walk in life. ... 
I take it that the supreme objective in Christian preaching is to create 
new life: that is life like the life that was in Christ Jesus. He who 
creates that new life is preaching creatively.” The title of the follow- 
ing volume,? “Contemporary Preaching,” is also explained by the Edi- 
tor in the Introduction: “Contemporary Christianity has been fighting 
a rear-guard action upon a world-wide scale. Its strategists have 
ignored a fundamental principle of warfare, namely, the attacker is 
spiritually superior to the defender. Marshal Foch, who enunciated 
this principle, insisted that ‘Victory equals will.’” The two volumes 
provide interesting reading and purposive stimulation. Thirty-one dif- 
ferent preachers contributed to them, bringing to the Lectures many 
points of view, theoretical and practical, on the subject of preaching. 
Limitations of space prevent even an enumeration of the subjects 
treated and the viewpoints thereon taken by the respective lecturers. 

Very different in character is, of course, the Manual of Homiletics 
written by Pére A.-D. Sertillanges, O.P., under the title of L’Orateur 
Chrétien.2 One experienced preacher (described, indeed, by the Most 
Rev. Father Gillet, Master-General of the Dominicans, as a preacher 
“d’une expérience incomparable”) here puts into a single volume a 
series of chapters or headings progressively conceived and elaborately 
discussed, and accordingly covering all the requirements of the Catholic 


1 Creative Preaching, edited by G. Bromley Oxnam (Abingdon Press, New 
York City). 

2 Contemporary Preaching (same publisher and editor, 1931, 256 pp.). 

8 L’Orateur Chrétien, by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., Membre de 1I’Institut. Preface 
by the Very Rev. P. Gillet, Maitre Général des Fréres Précheurs (les Editions 
du Cerf: Juvisy, Seine-et-Oise, xii +. 439 pp.). 
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preacher in respect of counsel and method in the theory of preaching, 
down even to such minutiz as the values and difficulties of rhythm in 
style and correctness of pronunciation. The method is scholastic in 
its divisions and subdivisions of the themes treated, but the style is 
engagingly full of a certain sparkling quality of rhetoric which seems 
to rob the book of anything like a dry formalism. It is, therefore, 
suited alike to priest and seminarist. In format, the volume is like 
the two books reviewed above; but the thin paper (opaque, neverthe- 
less) and the close (but clear) printing combine to make the volume 
nearly equal in contents to the combined two volumes edited by Dr. 
Oxnam. All three volumes lack an Alphabetical Index. 

No department of theological studies in our seminaries has anything 
like the amount of pedagogical lore expended on Homiletics, although 
there are, it is true, innumerable text-books of theology. It might well 
have appeared impossible for a present-day scholar to put into a com- 
paratively small book a series of helpful chapters on the bibliography 
of Homiletics. But the task has been essayed and admirably com- 
pleted by Father Stephen J. Brown, S.J., within the space of 130 pages.‘ 
His Foreword justly demands good space in which to describe his pur- 
pose. A few words may be quoted here: “The purpose of this little 
book is to provide something in the nature of a conspectus or bird’s eye 
view of sermon literature, to map out the ground in a methodical 
fashion, as far as that is possible. Such a scope is a very wide one, 
it must be confessed, but I hasten to restrict it within certain limita- 
tions. The aim being utility, practical and general, rather than scien- 
tific completeness, I have not thought it well to include works in foreign 
languages not likely to be known to the majority of those who will 
use the book.” He refers only to Catholic homiletic literature, “at 
least as regards books in which there is dogmatic teaching.” Books of 
theory and practice, preacher’s aids, models, categorized books of ser- 
mons, on the Scriptures, and the like, are noted and summarily evalu- 
ated. There is an Alphabetical List of Preachers and Their Works, 
and an Index (of 450 names)—a multum in parvo. 

Theory and practice combine in Father Honnef’s Second Series of 
Homilies® for all the Sundays of the Year according to the plan of his 
First Series (noticed in the Review of October, 1929). He selects 
from the Gospels narratives outside of the prescribed Sunday peri- 
copes, in order to familiarize the people with the life of Our Saviour 
as viewed in other perspectives, whilst preserving the spirit of the 
Sacred Liturgy throughout the Church Year. Thus, for instance, he 


4The Preacher’s Library: A Survey of Pulpit Literature, by Stephen J. 
Brown, S.J. (Sheed and Ward, London, 130 pp.). 

5 Die Botschaft des Wortes Gottes, by Dr. Johannes Honnef. Vol. II, Homil- 
ien auf die Sonntage des Kirchenjahres (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
1921, 311 pp.) 
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takes for the First Sunday of Advent Luke i. 26-33; for the Second, 
Luke, i. 39-57; for the Third, Matt. i. 18-25, and so on. Christ is the 


central figure. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


“TREASURY OF THE FAITH” 


Three new volumes of the 36-volume set “Treasury of the Faith 
Series” (The Macmillan Co., New York) have just appeared, and 
with them this course is nearly completed. The plan to provide Catho- 
lics in convenient form with brief and reliable expositions of the funda- 
mental Catholic dogmas was a very commendable one, and the editor 
and writers are to be congratulated that in spite of its difficulty their 
task has been accomplished in such good time and with such marked 
success. No. 5 of the Series, which treats of the Holy Ghost and has 
John M. T. Barton, D.D., Lic.S.Script., as its author, explains the doc- 
trine concerning the Third Person of the Trinity—His divinity, pro- 
cession, temporal mission, prophetic office—under the various clauses 
of the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed. “The Sacrament of the 
Eucharist,” by Geo. D. Smith, Ph.D., D.D., is No. 25 of the Series. 
It is a brief exposition of Eucharistic dogma and theology, treating 
the Real Presence, transubstantiation, the manner of Christ’s presence, 
the sacramental character of the Eucharist and its benefits for the 
communicant. It is no easy task to condense the whole doctrine on 
the Blessed Sacrament into a statement that covers only 86 small pages; 
and it is this no doubt that explains certain inaccuracies. Thus, it is 
not accurate to say that the Council of Trent teaches that transubstan- 
tiation is miraculous (page 46). The word employed by the Council 
is mirabilis. Strictly, we may designate as miracles only those divine 
effects that are suited to natural causes (for which reason creation is 
not a miracle, cfr. Summa Theol., III, Q. cv, art. 7, ad 1) and that 
happen in an exceptional or unusual manner (for which reason the 
normal conversion of a sinner is not a miracle, Summa Theol., I-II, Q. 
cxili, art. 10), and it cannot be said that transubstantiation is an effec- 
tus natus fiert per causas secundas, nor that it happens preter solitum 
et consuetum ordinem supernaturalem causandi effectum. Again, 
since the term miracle is properly applied to effects that are manifest 
but whose causes are hidden, and since transubstantiation is not mani- 
fest, as being a mystery of faith, it is not properly classed as a miracle. 
Yet, though the Council of Trent did not speak of transubstantiation 
as miraculous, there is no objection to the expression if it be used in 
an improper or wide sense. St. Thomas himself (Summa Theol., III, 
Q. xxix, art. 1, ad 2) calls the sacrament of the altar a miracle, though 
he is careful to draw at the same time the distinction between the 
miracles that are the arguments for faith and the miracles that are 
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objects of faith. Another criticism: on page 42 Luther’s opinion 
on the relation of Christ to the elements in the Eucharist is described 
as impanation (in the bread) or consubstantiation (with the bread). 
Impanation is now widely, if not generally, used to signify, not the 
mere presence of Christ in the bread, but the theory of a Eucharistic 
hypostatic union, such as was taught perhaps by Berengarius and cer- 
tainly by the Lutheran Osiander, but not by Luther. The statement 
on page 44 that any system of philosophy that safeguards the distinc- 
tion between the appearances of a thing and the thing in itself may 
be reconciled with the dogma of transubstantiation sounds too sweep- 
ing, as may be seen from the fact that on page 50 we read that Car- 
tesianism, though it makes the thing objective and the appearances 
subjective (and the objective and subjective are surely distinct), is 
uniformly rejected by theologians as near to heresy. And other actual 
or possible cases that contradict the general statement of the author 
can readily be thought of: for example, a philosophy that denies the 
possibility of all change or of supernatural intervention is not recon- 
cilable with transubstantiation, even though it admit the distinction 
between the thing and its appearances. These criticisms are not meant 
as any reflection on the knowledge of the author, but they illustrate 
the difficulty of packing much theology into a brief space. And we 
think that haste must be responsible for the failure to notice incon- 
sistencies between the introduction and the treatise itself. Thus, pages 
vi and vii say that transubstantiation is the same thing as transmuta- 
tions produced by natural causes, that it occurred in the miracle of 
Cana, while on pages 45 and 46 we read, in a comment on the Council 
of Trent, that transubstantiation is not only supernatural but unique, 
having no proper analogy either in the order of nature or in that of 
grace, and no counterpart, not even in the miracle of Cana. 

No. 28 is an explanation of the Sacrament of Extreme Unc- 
tion by J. P. Arendzen, Ph.D., D.D. The special solemnity and con- 
solation that attach to the sacrament of the sick and the fewness of 
treatises concerning it make this one of the most interesting and useful 
volumes of the series. Dr. Arendzen omits nothing of great impor- 
tance, though he does avoid questions of lesser moment that would 
not be of help to the general reader. We have noticed a few passages 
that might be questioned. The inference from the words of the Cate- 
chisms of the Council of Trent (“It is a very grievous sin to defer 
the Holy Unction”) that there must be a serious obligation of receiv- 
ing this Sacrament (pages 49, 50) does not appear to us a sound one. 
For the Catechism is speaking of the duty of the minister or of those 
who should send for the priest, and it states that those are guilty of 
very serious sin who customarily put off the Sacrament till the patient’s 
condition is desperate and he is falling into unconsciousness (qui illud 
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tempus observare solent). From this it does not follow that there is, 
per se, a grave duty of giving or of receiving Extreme Unction. It is 
not precise to say that Extreme Unction is intended to remove all the 
consequences of sin (page 58), for though the last anointing takes 
away the remains of sin, there are certain consequences of sin which 
not even Baptism entirely puts an end to. On page 66 we read that 
the sinner who has been anointed is certain of his salvation, but on 
page 81 it is stated that the reception of Extreme Unction does not 
amount to a revelation of final salvation. In treating of reviviscence 
the author says: “Baptism, Confirmation and Orders may be received 
without due disposition” (page 84). The substitution of “can” for 
“may” would be an improvement. The unwillingness of the recipient 
is not the only possible reason for repeating the rite, as is said on 
pages 51 and 86: a sacrament may be invalid for other reasons. 

J. A. McHueu, O.P. 


LITURGY OF THE MASS 


The Mass, Its Origin and History is a translation of La Liturgie de 
la Messe by Dom Jean De Puniet, Abbot of St. Paul’s, Oosterhout, 
made by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. The original appeared in 
1926, and this authorized English translation is just off the press. It 
is uncommonly well done. The work is a distinct step forward in the 
modern liturgical movement. It is written with the clarity, the pre- 
cision, the completeness of a dissertation for a doctorate. The author 
has apparently overlooked nothing; there is every evidence of diligent 
research. He quotes authorities of all periods from the prophecies of 
Isaias to the writings of Dom Cagin. He adduces frequently the evi- 
dence of ancient Sacramentaries, the Leonine, the Gelasian, and the 
Gregorian. De Sacramentis and the Apostolic Constitutions give clear 
proof of the antiquity of many prayers and ceremonies used in the 
Mass. The Ordines Romani, particularly the first, the second, the 
sixth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth, attest the introduction of vari- 
ous usages and forms of words. 

The book is no less remarkable for the clear argumentation of the 
writer. His deductions are always logical, his inferences always plaus- 
ible. There is none of the far-fetched analogy and strained symbol- 
ism that disfigure many works on the Mass. His matter-of-fact 
method would carry conviction to the mind of an unbeliever. Suc- 
cinctly, the book traces the historical development of the Eucharistic 
mystery from its institution at the Last Supper down to the final for- 
mation and fixation of the Roman Mass, and then, taking the Euchar- 
istic liturgy as St. Gregory the Great left it, explains the rites and 
prayers still in use today as clearly and as simply as possible. 

After an opening chapter in which he gives a clear idea of the re- 
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ligious significance of sacrifice and of the relationship of the sacrifices 
of the Old Testament to the one great sacrifice of the New Testament, 
the author presents his work in two parts: first, the origin of the Mass 
from the Last Supper to the Missal of Pope Pius V (1570), and sec- 
ondly, the development of the Roman Mass in all its parts with all 
its profound meaning. The author’s splendid chapter on the Preface 
might have been extended by the translator to include the new Pref- 
aces recently approved. 

The work is a product of the Benedictine liturgical spirit, the spirit 
that has given us in America the periodical, Orate Fratres, and the 
research of Dom Sargent and his confreres. To read this book medi- 
tatively is to make a spiritual retreat. It is a source book for sermons, 
a treasury of thought for the preacher. It will edify all classes of the 
faithful and give a mighty impetus to the liturgical movement and its 
consequent piety and devotion to Christ in the Eucharist. Can we 
say more of Dom Puniet’s classic treatise in the Stanbrook translation 
than that it would have been stimulating to the Catholic heart of the 
great Cardinal Newman who in Loss and Gain wrote of the Mass: 
“To me nothing is so consoling, so piercing, so thrilling, so overcom- 
ing, as the Mass, said as it is among us. I could attend Masses for- 
ever, and not be tired. It is not a mere form of words—it is a great 
action, the greatest action that can be on earth.” 

Paut E. Campseti, A.M., Litt.D. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


As the world has her classics, so also the Church. It is cause for 
lament that the great masterpieces of ecclesiastical literature are to so 
many a hidden treasure. Anything that will make the literary works 
in which the spirit of the Church has become crystallized better known 
among the faithful, deserves encouragement. To two laudable efforts 
in this direction we call the attention of the reader. 

The Abbé Bardy speaks entertainingly of the Latin literature of the 
Church of the first six centuries.1 There is no need of dwelling on the 
importance of this brilliant epoch, or of mentioning the shining lights 
that have shed imperishable lustre on these centuries. The author 
reviews the writers of this time in a critical yet popular manner, since 
the book is meant not only for the scholar but for a much wider circle. 
He writes concerning them in such a way that the reader will be 
induced to turn to their works, and that really is the best thing a 
literary history can accomplish. 

The outstanding figure of the patristic age, of course, is St. Augus- 


1The Catholic Library of Religious Knowledge, Vol. XII. The Christian 
Latin Literature of the First Six Centuries. By Abbé Bardy. Translated by 
Mother Mary Reginald, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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tine, and among his works none is better known than his “Confessions.” 
This little book possesses for all students of religion an undying 
interest, since it deals with the astounding phenomenon of his conver- 
sion. Modern psychologists have pounced upon the remarkable volume 
to find in it substantiation of their false theories of religious conversion 
An analysis of the splendid work, which is more like a prayer than a 
scientific treatise, is as timely now as ever. Dr. Simpson’s study of the 
fascinating work and of the conversion of the great African Bishop, 
will, therefore, unfailingly arouse considerable interest.2 The author 
studies in connection with the “Confessions” the other works of the 
illustrious convert. This is perfectly legitimate, and will add to a 
better understanding of the “Confessions” themselves. We do not, 
however, agree with him when he holds that the “Confessions,” being 
written thirteen years after the conversion, do not contain an historical 
account of this event, but read into it experiences of much later date. 
Possibly also the author underrates the supernatural influences at work 
in the transformation wrought in the heart and mind of St. Augustine. 
It is quite true that natural factors have entered into the conversion, but 
they are overshadowed by the persuasiveness of Divine Grace. In spite 
of a certain onesidedness, Dr. Simpson’s account of the conversion of 
the great Latin Father of the Church is very fascinating and eminently 
instructive. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


The Parish Visitors’ Social Service consists of conferences to the Parish 
Visitors of Mary Immaculate on the ideals, opportunities, needs and a sur- 
vey of parish visitation. Family Meditations on Great Catholic Truths 
present a series of daily counsels and applications to meet the personal 
aspirations and requirements of Catholic families. In Learning to Live 
With Christ in The Liturgy, we meet practical considerations on the Missal 
arranged for students, parents and teachers. Conferences on Feasts of the 
Liturgy include preparation for Christmas, the Nativity, the Holy Family 
Holy Week and Easter, Pentecostal and Sacred Heart devotions, and festi- 
vals of Mary Immaculate. The Parish Visitor Missionary is a series of con- 
ferences to the Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate on motives and 
principles, character foundations, the apostolate and various missionary 
qualities. The Parish Visitor Catechist presents conferences under the heads 
of the catechist exhorted, explaining the catechism, important subjects of 
faith, and bringing the people to God by detailed consideration of the mys- 
teries of the Rosary. All these volumes are by Mother Mary Teresa Tallon, 


2 St. Augustine’s Conversion. An Outline of His Development to the Time of 
His Ordination. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 
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foundress and first superior. The Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, a 
sketch of the institute. (Vol. 1, 1920-1923), is a history of the beginning, 
progress and development of the Community during its first four years, 
including the establishment of Marycrest Novitiate. Family Instructions in 
a New Way, by the Rev. Edward Charles Hearn, is a collection of sermon- 
essays by “an unpretentious country rector,” done “in the dull hours of a 
lonely parish” but done well. They deal with gratitude, companionship, kind- 
ness, vanity, scandal, home, daily life, Lenten and Christmas reflections, 
original sin, the confessional, indulgences, resurrection, judgment, purga- 
tory and hell. This and all the preceding volumes are published by the 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, St. Joseph’s Convent, 328 West 71st 
St., New York City. 


Marie Estelle Harpain, adapted from the French of the Abbé Elie Maire 
by Hersey Wanchope, (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), tells without 
undue idealizing a matter-of-fact but refreshing story of one who started 
life as no infant prodigy, but worked up from childish vanity and priggish- 
ness to the heights of infused contemplation and mystical gifts. Her life of 
twenty-eight years, spent as dressmaker in uninspiring and Jansenistic sur- 
roundings undistinguishable from those of her contemporaries, ended in 
1842. In her work room at St. Paillais, this contemplative lived the Life 
she adored in the tabernacle. Called the “Angel of the Blessed Sacrament,” 
she found in It her conception of God, while His risen Life in the Host kept 
her untouched by the coarseness of the world and brought her to saintliness. 

The strangeness of many Catholic doctrines, and “why Catholics do and 
believe a lot of the things that people wonder about,” are explained in an 
interesting book by a Father J. R. Buck, convert priest (Why Do Catholics 
—? Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee, Wis.). The discussion is neither 
controversial nor speculative, but urbane, rich with anecdote, and carried 
along by dialogue. The book will be useful for convert classes. 


Apologetics, by Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D., is a class manual in philos- 
ophy of the Catholic Religion, (B Herder Book Co.). Before the Catholic 
can take an aggressive stand in the endless argument about his Faith, he 
must first as an apologist learn and love his Faith. This book will also im- 
press him with his responsibility to interest others in his religion. The 
author recognizes that the modern textbook must deal more fully than 
formerly with the fundamental truths of God’s existence and the divinity of 
Christ, while the claims of the Church may be made more brief because the 
other Christian bodies have faded into vaguely differentiated negation. He 
deals with the problems God, Religion, Christ and the Church accordingly, 
and satisfactorily. 

My Sins of Omission, by Jacques Debout, translated by J. F. Scanlan, 
(B. Herder Book Co.), is an average Catholic’s examination of conscience. 
With decidedly novel viewpoint and cameo-like expression the author main- 
tains that sins of commission have their roots in sins of omission. He 
chides us gently, pricking sundry self-complacencies, formalisms, snobberies, 
hypocrisies and insincerities which we permit to encumber the spiritual life. 
The book is to be read by all of us—that queer tribe who know their practice 
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differs from their faith, and try to justify it. The chapter on Listening to 
Sermons is perhaps the best. 

This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the first Eucharistic Congress, 
How remarkably this excellent movement has grown and to what impres- 
sive professions of the faith it has given rise need not be outlined here. 
But we ought not to forget that national Congresses are often quite as 
important as international Congresses; and to help us to remember this 
The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress: Omaha, Nebraska has been pub- 
lished (The Sentinel Press, New York City). The book affords a complete 
record of events, supplies the text of all the lectures and discussions, and 
reprints in both facsimile and translation the letter with which the Sovereign 
Pontiff honored the occasion. While the format is not pretentious, many 
illustrations add to the readableness of a volume, which is virtually a com- 
posite treatise on the Holy Eucharist as the Source and Center of Chris- 
tian life. 

The number of books about the Liturgy has increased considerably, but 
no store of them would be complete without Dom Ildefons Herwegen’s 
modest little brochure, The Art Principle of the Liturgy. Translated from 
the German by Dr. William Busch, it is published as No. 6 of the ex- 
cellent Popular Liturgical Library being issued by the Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota. Dom Ildefons, who is of course Abbot of Maria- 
Laach, notes first that “the fact is that as the Church grew the Liturgy 
did develop and did become a supreme work of art,” and then finds the ex- 
planation for this magnificent phenomenon in the truth that “the idea of 
Christian transfiguration is the art-principle of the Liturgy.” We cannot 
outline the argument here. With the help of the sacred texts and of his- 
tory the author arrives at his interesting conclusion: “The Liturgy itself 
is the principle of the Christian art of life. It produces that divine life 
which assimilates us to the eternal Logos.” 
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